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THE STORY OF BEENGWA, DAUGHTER OF 
A CHIPPEWA WARRIOR’ 


In the summer of 1927 it was the good fortune of the 
writer to have the privilege of an interview with Mrs. George 
Curtis, an Indian woman then more than ninety years of age 
who was originally a member of the Sandy Lake band of 
Chippewa. Mrs. Curtis, whose Indian name was Beenzwa, 
was born on Brown’s Point on the south shore of the bay at 
the northwest extremity of Sandy Lake in Aitkin County.’ 
She died in the early part of 1928. At the time of the 
interview she was apparently in vigorous health and in full 
possession of her somewhat unusual mental faculties. Her 
memory was clear and her statements definite with reference to 
matters of which she had personal knowledge. Her readiness 
to say “no” to questions regarding matters beyond her own 
knowledge gave increased credence to her positive statements. 
Although she understood and spoke English without difficulty, 
she preferred to give her answers and tell her stories in the 
native Chippewa tongue. Her statements were interpreted 
for the writer by Mr. Charles Wakefield, a son by her first 
marriage with Joseph Wakefield, a white man who was an 
early settler in the Sandy Lake region. Beengwa’s sparkling 
black eyes, her interest and vivacity, and her entire lack of 
the customary reserve of the Indian in contact with a stranger 
made the interview a genuine pleasure as well as an unusual 
privilege. 

Beengwa was the seventh and youngest of the children of 
Augenosh, one of the leading men, although not the chief, of 


1 This paper was read on June 14, 1928, at the Vineland session of the 
seventh state historical convention under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Ed. 

2? For a map of Sandy Lake see ante, 7: 313. 
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the Sandy Lake band. Both Augenosh and his wife, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Curtis, lived to be more than a hundred years old. 
This statement, however, must be taken with some reserva- 
tions, as exact age is evidently not a matter of accurate record 
among these Indians. Mrs. Curtis did not know her own age, 
but evidence in her narrative indicates that she was born about 
1835 or 1836, and the fact that she was the seventh child of 
her parents would place the date of the birth of her father, 
Augenosh, sometime in the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Augenosh died some forty or fifty years ago. 

Augenosh was one of the greatest hunters and most success- 
ful trappers among the Indians of the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley. “ He worked by nature,” * and was one of the few hunters 
who could get a moose in the summer time. This he did by 
going out into the deep woods and listening to the deer flies. 
When he heard a loud humming of the flies he knew that there 
was a deer or moose somewhere near and was thus able to 
stalk his prey. With his wife he would go away in his canoe 
and stay in the woods for months at a time and he always 
came home with his canoe loaded with furs. At times both 
he and his wife “ packed” for a trading outfit which used 
the old Savanna Portage. This trail was, however, never in 
common use within the period of Mrs. Curtis’ memory. 

As has been said, Beengwa did not know her exact age, 
but she suggested that it could be figured out from the date 
of the last battle between the Sandy Lake band and the Sioux 
in the latter’s territory. The circumstances connected with 
this battle she remembered well, and she said that at the time 
she was about the age of her little six-year-old grandson 
“ Muck” Wakefield, who was an interested auditor of the 
interview. 

On the occasion of the battle, according to Mrs. Curtis, 
Augenosh was the war leader of the Sandy Lake band, which 


8 All exact reproductions of Mrs. Curtis’ phraseology, as interpreted by 
Mr. Wakefield, are indicated by quotation marks. 
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was joined by other bands of Chippewa from Mille Lacs and 
elsewhere for the invasion of the Sioux country. The Chip- 
pewa made their way down the Mississippi to the vicinity of 
a Sioux village “at St. Paul.” There, crawling up through 
the brush to the edge of a brook, they “laid low”’ until day- 
light. It was understood that the attack should not be made 
until Augenosh gave the signal. 

Early in the morning the Chippewa heard sounds in one 
of the Sioux tepees and soon a Sioux woman came out and 
started down to the brook to get water for breakfast. As she 
came in sight Augenosh “ hollered,” giving the signal for the 
attack; and he rushed forward, killed and scalped the woman, 
and the fight began. The Sioux warriors, surprised in their 
sleep, “ fought naked except for their powder horns.” The 
attack was entirely successful, many Sioux being killed with- 
out the loss of a single Chippewa warrior. 

It had been agreed before the war party left Brown’s Point 
that as soon as the returning warriors arrived within sound of 
the village they were to fire shots — two if none of their men 
had been killed and four if some had fallen in the fight. The 
women and children waited anxiously for the return of their 
men until one day they heard two shots away down in the 
woods southwest of the lake in the direction of the old portage 
trail leading from the Mississippi. Immediately, according to 
custom, they began a race through the woods to meet the 
returning warriors. Beengwa’s eldest sister won the race 
and received as her prize the first scalp taken, that of the 
Sioux woman killed by her father, Augenosh. Two days later 
this sister gave birth to a son, later known as Joe Barney, who 
eventually became the chief of the Sandy Lake band. He died 
some years ago at the approximate age of eighty. 

After the return of the war party a scalp dance was held. 
Members of other near-by bands came to Sandy Lake for the 
dance, which began at nightfall and continued through the 
entire night and most of the next day. The scalp taken by 
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Augenosh was fastened to a long pole* decorated with all kinds 
and colors of ribbons, which stood, when it was not being 
used in the dance, in front of Augenosh’s tepee at the very 
end of the point. During the progress of the dance Beengwa 
herseif received the pole and danced around with it in the 
middle of her circle. At the conclusion of her part of the 
dance she was supposed to stick the pole in the sand, but she 
was too little to make it stand up and had to be helped by one 
of the older women. During the celebration Beengwa also 
danced the “ taking-away dance.”* For this purpose her father 
gave her many pieces of bright-colored calico, which she car- 
ried over her left arm, and as she danced around the circle 
the visitors one by one took pieces of the calico. When the 
dances were over the scalp was handed to a representative of 
another band and the time and place of the next dance, at 
which members of the Sandy Lake band would be visitors 
and would receive gifts in the “taking-away dance,” were 
announced. Thus the scalp went from village to village and 
from band to band until the celebration of the victory was 
completed. 

The battle between the Chippewa and the Sioux that Mrs. 
Curtis described is undoubtedly the battle of Kaposia or Pig’s 
Eye Lake, which was fought in 1842 within the present city 
limits of St. Paul. The Chippewa from Fond du Lac, Sandy 
Lake, and Mille Lacs formed a war party and invaded the 
Sioux territory. According to J. Fletcher Williams, the plans 
for the attack were well laid. The Chippewa concealed them- 
selves in the brush along the bank of a creek, now known as 
Battle Creek, across the river from the Sioux village; and, 
had it not been for the fact that some Chippewa warrior yielded 
to the temptation to take the scalp of a Sioux woman, the in- 
vaders might have been able to exterminate the entire band 


* Mrs. Curtis here indicated with her canc the length of the pole. 
* This is also called the “ giving-of-gifts dance.” 
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of Sioux. As it was, however, a premature attack was made 
upon the cabin of a French half-breed, whose squaw was 
killed and scalped, thus warning the Sioux. Their warriors 
were deep in drunken slumber following a debauch the night 
before, and, according to custom, their squaws had hidden 
their guns and ammunition to prevent bloodshed among them- 
selves. When the alarm of the Chippewa attack was given 
there was time for the squaws to dig up the arms and, par- 
tially at least, to sober up their warriors by throwing water 
over them. The Sioux outnumbered the Chippewa, and since 
the advantages of surprise had been lost, they were able after 
several hours of fighting to drive the invaders from the field. 
The Chippewa lost a number of warriors, but the Sioux loss 
is believed to have been greater. The sounds of the battle 
reached Fort Snelling and a detachment of soldiers was sent 
out to quell the outbreak, but it did not arrive at the battle 
field until after the conclusion of the conflict.* 

Another account of the battle, as recorded by August L. 
Larpenteur, who settled in St. Paul in 1843, follows: 


In the spring of 1842, the year before I came here, a war party 
of Ojibway Indians made an attack upon Little Crow’s band of 
Sioux at Kaposia, close south of St. Paul, killing some eighteen or 
twenty of their best soldiers. They came from the St. Croix, 
and early in the morning of the attack they secreted their men 
in ambush along the coulie just below the present fish hatchery, 
where the old poor farm used to be. From there at early dawn, 
they started two scouts to make a demonstration on the village. Be- 
fore they reached the site of the village, however, they came upon 
Francis Gaimel’s house. Two Sioux squaws were hoeing po- 
tatoes, a little patch of which they had in the yard. They shot 
and scalped the poor women, and from this an alarm was given. 
The Sioux on the village side, west of the Mississippi, immedi- 
ately started as many as they could in pursuit. The scouts kept 
in sight, but at sufficient distance to be out of danger, and thus 
led the Sioux completely into ambush, when the fight began, and 


* Williams, History of the City of Saint Paul and of the County of 
Ramsey, 122-125 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 4). 
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eighteen of the Sioux fell at the first fire. Quite a number of 
the Ojibways were killed outright, and some of the wounded were 
dispatched afterwards by the women who followed in the rear. 
Old Bets told me that she dismembered one. He was a tough 
fei.ow, and, her hatchet being dull, she had a deal of hard work 
before she could accomplish her object satisfactorily. . . . For a 
long time, even after I came here, the excitement in regard to this 
raid by the Ojibways was the topic of almost every day’s con- 
versation, and an Ojibway Indian was supposed to be hidden 
behind every bush.’ 


The differences between Mrs. Curtis’ account and those 
given in earlier records are not particularly significant. It 
is natural that the story told by the returning Chippewa war- 
riors should have glorified their own success and minimized 
the exploits of the enemy. It is possible that none of the 
Sandy Lake Chippewa was among those slain in the battle. 

Some time after the battle at St. Paul, according to Mrs. 
Curtis, there was a retaliatory raid by the Sioux into the Sandy 
Lake territory. Two Indians of the Sandy Lake band, one a 
comparatively young man and the other a more mature war- 
rior, were “ fire-hunting” deer on Rice Lake, called Lake 
Minnewawa by the Indians, southeast of Sandy Lake. They 


7 Larpenteur, “ Recollections of the City and People of St. Paul,” in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 9:374. Other accounts of the battle of 
Kaposia by Edward D. Neill, Samuel W. Pond, and William W. Warren 
may be found in the Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 182, 3: 134, and 
5:493. Contemporary references to the event appear in letters from 
Gideon H. Pond and William T. Boutwell to S. W. Pond, dated June 26 
and 29, 1842, in the Pond Papers; and from Boutwell to David Greene, 
dated September 15, 1842, in the papers of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Edmund F. Ely, the missionary at 
Pokegama, tells of the departure and return of the Chippewa warriors in 
his diary for June 3 and 27, 1842. Photostatic copies or transcripts of all 
of these papers are in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
These accounts vary as to the number in the Chippewa war party; Ely 
states that thirty-nine left from Pokegama. The losses of the Sioux 
are given as from nine to twenty. Five Chippewa reported killed in 
the battle are named by Ely, but no members of the Sandy Lake band are 
included. Several writers agree that the scalps of two Sioux women 
were taken by the Chippewa. 
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slept under the shelter of their overturned canoe. “ Indians 
have a way of knowing things that they can’t see.” “ Just at 
the peep of daylight” the older Indian woke up suddenly 
because he felt cold chills running up and down his back. He 
woke his companion, told him that something was wrong, 
and ordered him to get up and begin to stretch and pretend 
that he was going to get breakfast. He was to turn the 
canoe over, push it out into the water, and then jump into the 
bow with his paddle ready, paying no attention to what his com- 
panion was doing. The younger man did as he was told, and 
after he had pushed the canoe out into the shallow water along 
the margin of the lake, the older Indian jumped up suddenly, 
ran to the canoe, gave it “a big shove” out into the rushes, 
jumped in, and both of them began to ply their paddles vig- 
orously. 

Immediately there was a series of war whoops from the 
brush behind them and twenty or thirty Sioux came rushing 
down to the lake shore. The Sioux fired continuously at the two 
Chippewa, but as the latter were hidden by the reeds and 
rushes, the shots went wild. The Chippewa crossed Lake Min- 
newawa, going toward the place where the present dance 
pavilion is located.* Then they turned to the north, portaged 
their canoe at Greenwood’s, paddled across the north end of 
the lake, made a second portage to Billhorn Bay on Sandy 
Lake, and thence made their way to Moosegut Island, where 
their village was located. 

The Sioux meanwhile, not having canoes, had been making 
their way on foot as rapidly as possible along the shore of 
Minnewawa. They reached Sandy Lake just about the time 
the two Chippewa arrived at their village. The Chippewa war- 
riors seized their guns and a battle, during a part of which the 
contending parties fought standing in the water, took place 


® Modern local references were supplied by the interpreter, Mr. Wake- 
field. 
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between Moosegut Island and the mainland. The Sioux were 
driven off and lost a number of their warriors. This, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Curtis and Mr. Wakefield, is the event that 
accounts for the name of Battle Island. Mr. Wakefield said 
that he had heard the same story told by many of the old 
Chippewa.° 

The accompanying picture of Augenosh was taken many 
years ago in his full war regalia. Every feather in his war 
bonnet indicates a Sioux killed in battle. Mrs. Curtis said 
that she could tell from the feathers which represented men 
and which women. The photograph was not at hand at the 
time of the interview, so this detailed identification is now 
impossible. 

Other miscellaneous items of information given by Mrs. 
Curtis in answer to questions follow: 

The first Chippewa chief whom she remembered was Hole- 
in-the-Day. She also recalled a chief of the Sandy Lake band 
named Misquadace, who died twenty or more years ago.”° 

The section of land deeded to Misquadace by the treaty of 
1864, when the Chippewa ceded the Sandy Lake Reservation, 
was on or near Savanne Lake.** Misquadace told the Sandy 


® This account differs from other traditions current in the neighbor- 
hood among the white settlers, some of which connect the naming of 
Battle Island with one of the many fierce encounters that occurred between 
the Chippewa and the Sioux at the time of the first invasion of the Sandy 
Lake region by the Chippewa. Locally the name Battle Island is now 
often attached to the island that Mrs. Curtis called Moosegut, which lies 
about half a mile west and a little south of Indian Point Lodge. 

10 One of the younger Indian women present said that Misquadace, also 
called Musquot, died while she was a pupil at Pipestone Indian School 
in 1900. 

11 This is probably Little Savanne Lake, near the Larson farm in 
Balsam Township. The writer was informed that there is still a tract of 
Indian land containing 160 acres near this lake. There was formerly a 
permanent Indian village on Little Savanne Lake. For a map showing this 
lake see ante, 8:131. 

















AUGENOSH, THE FATHER OF BEENGWA 


[From a photograph presented to the author by 
Mr. Charles Wakefield. ] 
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Lake Indians that they could come and live on his land on 
Savanne Lake whenever they had no other place for a home. 

In addition to Misquadace’s land, Mrs. Curtis said that she 
knew of three forty acre tracts that were deeded to three 
Indians as a sort of hush money to quiet their complaints over 
their treatment by the government and the white settlers. 
These three Indians were Wambedeya, Chewaynanee (Che- 
waywanee), and Ayabedwaywedung.** The deed to the forty 
ceded to Ayabedwaywedung was lost with other papers when 
his wigwam at East Lake burned many years ago. Mrs. 
Curtis said that she had a deed to one of the other forties. 
The forty deeded to Chewaynanee was just above the old Libby 
store, northwest of Sandy Lake. She believed that this deed 
was on file at Aitkin. She was one of the heirs of Cheway- 
nanee. 

The Indian name of “ Old Muck,” an Indian for whom 
Muck’s Island in Sandy Lake was named, was Muckandway- 
wenanee. 

She remembered the location of the old stockade on Brown’s 
Point, where the Northwest Company had its post, and said 
that if she were there she could locate it exactly. It stood 
halfway down the point from the ridge. She remembered 
when the Indian gardens west of the stockade were plowed 
up. A man named Barzeen who had the only stock—probably 
oxen — in the country did the plowing for the Indians. Bar- 
zeen’s other name was Jordain, possibly Mrs. Curtis’ pronun- 
ciation of Jordan. 

The Catholic mission on Sandy Lake stood on the ridge 
near Hartinger’s cabin. There are many Indian graves on the 
hill up toward Ridge Park. There is another Indian burying 

#2 An Indian named Awawbedwaywedung or Returning Echo signed the 
treaty of 1863 as the representative of the Sandy and Rice Lake bands of 


Chippewa. Charles J. Kappler, ed., Indian Affairs. Laws and Treaties, 
2:842 (Washington, 1904). 
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ground on the point near Benedict’s cabin. The biggest bury- 
ing ground for the Chippewa was between Sandy and Minne- 
wawa lakes. There are a few graves near McKay’s store. 

Mrs. Curtis had never heard the story of the death of a 
number of Chippewa at Sandy Lake as a result of eating 
poisoned meat. She did remember, however, a big payment 
at Sandy Lake when the Indians, who came from up and down 
the river and from as far as Otter Tail Lake and Mille Lacs, 
were issued some flour that poisoned them and caused many 
deaths. Mrs. Curtis said that she remembered several out- 
breaks of smallpox and measles, which caused many deaths 
among the Chippewa. 

Although Beengwa’s father and mother both were born in 
the eighteenth century, neither of them had ever seen pottery 
made by the Indians. The pottery that is now found around 
Sandy Lake was not, in Mrs. Curtis’ opinion, made by the 
Sioux, but by the “old Indians” —the Indians who were there 
before the Sioux. 

She had never heard of Biauswah, nor of the battles of 
Sandy Lake and Pine Knoll; but she did remember hearing 
of the capture of a number of Chippewa women by the Sioux."* 
The women lived with their Sioux husbands for some time 
and then came back to Sandy Lake bringing their children 
with them. 

Mrs. Curtis said that every Chippewa has an animal sym- 
bol.** All mixed-bloods have the symbol of the eagle; the 
full-bloods have various symbols — loon, turtle, beaver, and 
the like. Her father’s was a bull head. As she said this, she 
laughed, and pointing to a little Muck, her grandson, said, 
“ He’s a little bull head.”” The Indian men have the symbol 
of the family; the women have something different. 

18 For accounts of Biauswah and the early Chippewa-Sioux battles 
around Sandy Lake, see N. H. Winchell, The Aborigines of Minnesota, 533 
(St. Paul, 1911), and Warren, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 5: 222, 


226-232. 
14 Mr. Wakefield called this “the Chippewa coat of arms.” 
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Joe Libby was the first lumberman on Sandy Lake, but be- 
fore he began logging here there was logging farther up the 
Mississippi. 

Billhorn Bay was named for Bill Horn, the first logger at 
the east end of the lake. In answer to a question whether this 
name was “ Billhorn ” or “ Bill Horn,” Mrs. Curtis said, “ Bill 
Horn, just like Bill Ingersoll.” * 

Mrs. Curtis knew nothing about William Aitken or Aitken’s 
post. When she was a girl the store at the mouth of Sandy 
River was run by Bolyay and Lyons.”* 

The father of John Joseph, the present head of the little 
remnant of the Sandy Lake band, was with Augenosh in the 
fight at St. Paul. His name was Garwandawawis. He brought 
home from the battle of Kaposia a scalp which he gave to John 
Joseph. 

Mrs. Curtis gave a version of the story of the first coming 
of the Chippewa to Sandy Lake that is slightly different from 
that related to the writer in 1926.*" According to her account 
a Chippewa warrior and his squaw came from their home in 
Wisconsin, looking for new hunting grounds. They came 
overland from the St. Louis River to the Prairie River and 
made their way through the woods along the latter stream. 
In the afternoon of the last day of their westward progress 
the warrior shot and killed some game and brought it to his 
squaw to be dressed and prepared for the evening meal while 
he was scouting in the vicinity. A short distance from camp 
he saw two loons swooping down as they do when they are 
settling into the water and he said to himself, “ There must be 
a lake there.” Pushing on to the height of land now known 
as “ The Highlands,” he saw suddenly a large lake with many 


15For a reference to William J. Horn, see Winchell, Aborigines of 
Minnesota, 662. 

16 These are phonetic spellings. It is possible that “ Bolyay” was a 
member of the well-known Beaulieu family. 

17 See ante, 8: 118-120. 
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islands and a Sioux village near at hand. “‘ He made a map 
of the lake in his head” and went back to where his squaw 
was getting the evening meal. He described in detail the 
shape of the lake and the location of the islands and the Sioux 
village. The Sioux had heard the musket shot fired during the 
afternoon by the Chippewa and had sent scouts out to find who 
was there. These scouts returned with the news of the presence 
of the Chippewa and his squaw. A Sioux party set out in 
pursuit and killed the warrior. The squaw made her way 
back to her people in Wisconsin and in revenge for the death 
of this warrior the first Chippewa war party came to Sandy 
Lake. 

Mrs. Curtis said that the evidences of early settlement on 
the northwest shore of Sandy Lake were probably the remains 
of cabins built and occupied by some French half-breeds, who 
had lived there within her memory. She stated that there 
had never been a trading post on or near this location. 

Irvinc HarRLow Hart 


Iowa State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Cepar FAtts, Iowa 

















THE SWEETMAN IRISH COLONY 


Ireland is said to be the only country where population de- 
clined during the nineteenth century. Among the reasons for 
the depopulation were poverty and starvation, especially in 
the period following the potato famine of the late forties. 
Emigration, however, is the real explanation for the steady 
drain of Ireland’s population and it is apparent that of the 
millions who left, the greatest number went to the United 
States, — known as the land of opportunity, —the political 
refuge where the oppressed would be free from the hated 
British rule and where they would find great numbers of their 
own countrymen already established. Many of these Irish- 
Americans sent money to their relatives to pay the passage 
from the old country; some of the distressed ones managed 
to procure enough to pay their own way; and frequently 
groups were sent to America by well-intentioned individuals 
or organizations who hoped by this method to help not only 
the emigrants but also the less-burdened community they 
left behind them. In America the Irish immigrants congre- 
gated in the large cities, where their poverty forced them to 
resort to the crowded tenaments and where the unhappy sur- 
roundings, their susceptible natures, and the lack of any pros- 
pects of betterment made them a prey to the unscrupulous and 
had much to do with the discreditable impression they made 
in the new country. Of all the evil ways into which they fell, 
there was none greater than that of intemperance. Little 
experience or capital was required to engage in the liquor 
business, and the lowest class of grog shop became a common 
meeting place in the densely crowded Irish sections of American 
cities.” 

1Charles D. Hazen, Europe since 1815, 470 (New York, 1910); 
Stanley C. Johnson, History of Emigration from the United Kingdom to 
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Certain Irish-Americans of the better class observed that 
their countrymen were in as bad a plight as they had been in 
their homeland. The remedy seemed to be to get them once 
more onto farms, where they would be away from the tempta- 
tions of city life. The Reverend John Ireland of St. Paul was 
a pioneer in the movement to lift worthy Irish Catholics from 
their dissolute life in the crowded eastern cities and to help 
them secure low-priced farm lands in the West. In the spring 
of 1864 he was made the president of a small group of zealous 
Irish patriots organized in St. Paul under the name of the 
Minnesota Irish Immigration Society, whose avowed mission 
was to encourage and promote Irish immigration to the North- 
west. At the second annual meeting of this organization, 
held in St. Paul in October, 1865, another indefatigable 
worker for the Irish cause, Dillon O’Brien, reported on his 
achievements in New York, where he had spent the summer 
in the service of the society. He boasted that the organization 
was now known in every northern state in the United States, in 
every parish in Ireland, and had even obtained flattering 
mention in English newspapers. Interest in the matter seemed 
to lag, however, only to be renewed in the year 1869 when, 
at the instigation of the same Dillon O’Brien, a convention 
was held in St. Paul to discuss the “ long neglected subject of 
Irish emigration.” It was largely owing to the enthusiastic 
appeal to all Irishmen in the United States sent out by this 
convention that representatives from ten states and two terri- 
tories met at St. Louis in the fall of the same year and drew 
up plans to help the Irish immigrants to become landholders 
in the United States. Nothing came of the meeting, how- 
ever, and in Minnesota the state organization confined its ef- 
forts for some time to the writing and issuing of pamphlets 
advertising the state. The next effort proved to be a success; 


North America, 1763-1912, 42, 50-53, 73-80 (London, 1913); Edward 
Self, “Evils Incident to Immigration,” in the North American Review, 
138: 78-88 (January 1884). 
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in 1876 a stock company known as the Catholic Colonization 
Bureau of Minnesota was formed, a few shares were sold, 
and under its auspices groups of Irish immigrants were assist- 
ed in securing farms in Swift and Big Stone counties. Again 
the work of the Minnesota Irish spurred their countrymen in 
other states to similar efforts, and in 1879 a considerable 
group met, organized, subscribed capital stock, purchased 
land—largely in Minnesota and Nebraska —and, with 
Bishop Ireland’s settlements as models, actually planted col- 
onies in these states.* 

It was the success of these enterprises that inspired an Irish 
gentleman who visited Minnesota in the spring of 1880 to 
enter upon a somewhat similar undertaking. John Sweet- 
man, a wealthy landowner of County Meath, Ireland, had for 
a number of years hoped to ease the plight of the poor peasants 
and laborers around him. He heartily suppported the Irish 
National Land League in its attempts to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the poor, but disapproval of its methods and its leaders 
influenced him to turn to some other method of reform. A 
decline in the price of cattle in the fall of 1879 had had an im- 
mediate effect on the Irish farmers, and soon many were 
facing starvation. The eagerness of the people to walk seven 
or eight miles to work on a drainage project on his estate for 
a shilling a day suggested to the large-hearted Irishman the 
desirability of these men’s emigrating to America, where they 
could receive far larger wages. He determined to go there 

2 Saint Paul Pioneer, May 22, June 5, 1864; October 6, 1865. After the 
establishment of the Catholic weekly newspaper, the Northwestern Chron- 
icle, in St. Paul in 1866, much space was given in it to the subject of Irish 
immigration. See especially the issues for December 5, 1868; January 23, 
March 20, October 16, 1869; March 26, 1870; and May 13, 1871. For 
further information on the colonies in Minnesota see “ Irish-American 
Colonies,” in the Catholic World, 32: 346-353 ( December, 1880 ) ; Catho- 
lic Colonization Bureau of Minnesota, Catholic Colonization in Minnesota 
( St. Paul, 1879); and Howard E. Egan, “A History of Irish Immigra- 


tion to Minnesota, 1865-1890,” a manuscript study in the possession of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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himself to survey the possibilities of such a move. Stories 
of the work of Bishop Ireland of St. Paul may have influenced 
Sweetman to go to that city; at any rate he and a young 
companion procured through tickets from Dublin to St. Paul 
by way of Montreal, arrived at their destination on the even- 
ing of April 23, 1880, and immediately called on Bishop Ire- 
land and presented letters of introduction from the bishop of 
Dublin. 

It must have been a happy evening for the young Irish en- 
thusiast when at the end of his long journey he found the 
bishop who, like himself, was eager to better the conditions of 
his less fortunate countrymen. Plans and prospects were dis- 
cussed; Bishop Ireland described the success of his pet proj- 
ect, but suggested that the visitors go and view the colonies 
for themselves. After two days spent in comparing notes and 
interviewing Dillon O’Brien, secretary of the colonization 
bureau, Sweetman set out for Avoca, in southwestern Minne- 
sota. Before completing his tour of examination he inspected 
three of the colonies — Avoca, Adrian, and Minneota — and 
investigated the prospects around Winnipeg in Canada, and 
Bismarck, Jamestown, and Watertown in the Dakotas. None of 
these locations looked more promising to Sweetman than the 
first one that he saw, the region around the colony of Avoca. 
He returned to that place and spent three days visiting in the 
town and making long drives through some lands north of 
the colony that were for sale by a railroad company. He was 
pleased with the peace and isolation of the prairie and with the 
picture of rural contentment presented by the Catholic settle- 
ments, and so he made up his mind that the best place in which 
to make his air castle a reality was in that vicinity. 

Money was apparently no object with this young man of 
enterprise, for immediately upon his return to St. Paul, on 
June 1, he made arrangements with the railroad company 
that owned the tract around Currie, north of Avoca, for the 
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future purchase of approximately ten thousand acres at about 
a pound sterling the acre. Armed with the detailed informa- 
tion he had acquired in his investigations, he returned to Ire- 
land and interested a small group of wealthy Catholics in a plan 
for organizing a stock company with headquarters in Dublin, 
selling stock, and, with the money acquired, buying land in 
America to sell to Irish settlers on reasonable terms. He 
must have received some assurance of the willingness of his 
countrymen to engage in the enterprise, for, although no for- 
mal organization was completed at that time, he hurried back 
to Minnesota and made definite arrangements for the purchase 
of lands for the prospective settlers.* 

Currie, the county seat of Murray County, had at that time 
a population of only a few hundred; the village itself had been 
in existence about ten years, but most of the land around it 
was in the hands of the Winona and St. Peter Railroad Com- 
pany, a local organization affiliated with the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. Statements in a letter written on 
November 3, 1880, by Charles E. Simmons, land commissioner 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, to Sweetman, who 
was at that time in Chicago, indicate that a large quantity of 
land was transferred to him. The part of the letter describing 
the transaction reads as follows: 

As you have heretofore purchased from the Winona and St. 
Peter Compy 10808.48 acres of land and have this day nego- 
tiated for the purchase of additional lands to the amount of 
7,692.36 acres: now therefore if you shall within sixty days from 
the date of this letter make payment for the quantity of lands 
last above mentioned, according to the statement of prices thereof 
herewith submitted, it is agreed by the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway Compy that said companies will furnish upon your 
order within three (3) years from the date hereof, free trans- 


portation from Chicago to Tracy for one adult person for each 
eighty (80) acres of land so purchased and to be purchased by 


8 John Sweetman, “ The Sweetman Catholic Colony of Currie, Minne- 
sota: A Memoir,” in Acta et Dicta, 3: 41-61 (July, 1911). 
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you as aforesaid, provided that such person is sent by you to be 
and become a bona fide settler upon some portion of the lands 
purchased by you.* 

A deed from the St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad Com- 
pany to Sweetman, dated January 4, 1881, transferred posses- 
sion of 591.48 acres for $2,839.19. In a statement made on 
April 3, 1882, Sweetman reported that eighteen thousand acres 
of land in Murray County had been purchased for about 
eighteen thousand pounds sterling and sixty houses for an ad- 
ditional thirteen hundred pounds. He contracted to have 
sixty-nine cottages built on the land before the spring of 1881, 
so that everything would be ready for settlers when they 
arrived, and upon the recommendation of Bishop Ireland he 
employed a manager, John O’Connor, to take care of all 
arrangements until the settlers came.* 

Sweetman returned to Ireland in June, 1880, and a formal 
organization, the “ Irish-American Colonization Company, 
Limited,” was effected. The aims of the concern were by no 
means purely philanthropic. A prospectus issued in the spring 
of 1881 stated that the association had been formed not for 
charitable purposes but to supply capital that would enable 
labor to create wealth out of natural agents now lying dormant 


4Mr. Walter Sweetman of St. Paul, a cousin of the originator of the 
colonization company, recently presented to the Minnesota Historical So 
ciety a collection of many of the papers of the company. It consists of 
four journals and ledgers dating from 1881 to 1904, two small notebooks, 
and a large number of legal papers of various sorts. The Simmons letter 
is one of the few letters in the collection. Another letter from Simmons, 
dated September 5, 1883, extends the free-transportation arrangement to 
November 3, 1886. In an interview on December 28, 1927, Mr. Sweetman 
stated that the railroad company did not hold strictly to the terms of 
the agreement; that many settlers who were not heads of families secured 
free transportation; and that he himself did not pay any railroad fare on 
the Northwestern line for twenty years. 

5 Southwest Minnesotian (Currie), May 11, 1881; Irish-American 
Colonization Company, Annual Report, 1882. This report and the deed 
mentioned are among the papers of the company. Numerous deeds in the 
company’s papers show that it carried on a fair-sized real-estate business. 
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in the fertile soil of the prairie. Land had been purchased from 
the railroads at reasonable rates and in the rapidly growing state 
of Minnesota this was a profitable investment in itself. Set- 
tlers would be charged interest at the rate of six per cent on 
lands and eight per cent on all advances for supplies. In ad- 
dition to these advantages there was the consideration that a 
valuable service would be done to humanity in general, and 
to the church in particular. As one of the directors said, it 
was hoped that the colony would form a nucleus of Catholics 
who would propagate the faith and constitute a “direct 
remedy to all that is most unsatisfactory and lamentable in 
Irish emigration.” ° 

The board of directors in the spring of 1881 consisted of 
eight prominent Catholics, including Sweetman and Bishop 
Ireland. The capital stock was placed at a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, to be sold in shares of ten pounds 
each. Sweetman, the moving spirit of the enterprise, in- 
vested twenty thousand pounds in the concern and served as 
managing director without pay. He was given a power of 
attorney to act for the company in all respects in America. 
The land in America that had been purchased by him in his 
own name was transferred to the company. The organiza- 
tion was not completed until March 31, 1881, because of de- 
lays in securing a charter in Minnesota, but arrangements 
were completed before that time for the selection of settlers." 


® Irish-American Colonization Company, Limited, Prospectus, 1881; 
R. H. Froude, in Northwestern Chronicle, May 7, 1881. Sweetman was 
back in Murray County in October, 1880, but he returned to Ireland again 
in time to arrange for sending out the first emigrants to the colony the 
following spring. Sweetman, in Acta et Dicta, 3:61. 

tT Philip H. Bagenal, The American Irish and Their Influence on Irish 
Politics, 88-93 (Boston, 1882); Prospectus, 1881; John Sweetman, State- 
ment Made at the Ordinary General Meeting [Irish-American Colonization 
Company, Limited], April 3rd, 1882, 1. Mr. Walter Sweetman says that 
the company obtained a charter in Minnesota granting permission to buy 
and sell land in the state for twenty-five years, and that this charter 
expired in 1905, when he closed up the real-estate business for the company. 
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In view of the fact that almost all the prospective settlers 
were absolutely penniless, very liberal terms were made for 
the sale of lands by the company and a schedule of payments 
was evolved under which a farmer by dint of rigid economy 
and hard labor could without any ready cash purchase land and 
pay for it from the proceeds of his crop sales. The company 
agreed to advance the passage money for the settlers and 
sell them eighty acres of land at an average price of six 
dollars an acre plus six per cent interest. No payment was 
expected until a year and a half after the arrival of the set- 
tlers, and then only the interest due at that time was required. 
For each of the two following years one-twentieth of the 
principal, plus interest on the balance, was charged; for the 
next three years, one-tenth of the principal and the interest; 

‘and for the next three years, one-fifth of the principal and the 
interest.® 

The first colonists arrived in Currie on May 8, 1881. They 
had been delighted with the opportunity to start life over again 
in America and had agreed to the terms laid down by the 
company for the purchase of land. To an Irishman who put 
any faith in omens the beginning must have seemed inauspi- 
cious. Plans that would enable the settlers to reach Currie 
by the middle of March had been made, but a cablegram from 
Bishop Ireland advised them to postpone their departure for 
at least two weeks, and when they finally arrived in Minnesota 
they were detained in Mankato three weeks because the spring 
floods had washed out the bridges. The long waits and the 
long journey must have been wearisome to the 191 colonists, 
and perhaps ere they finally arrived at their destinations some 
had regretted their eager impulse to leave the friendly villages 
at home and come to this bleak, sparsely settled country where 
there were few of their own faith or tongue and none of the 
old care-free existence. Yet the arrival was doubtless a happy 


8 Irish-American Colonization Company, Limited, Farms for Sale in 
Minnesota, 7 (Chicago, 1881). 
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one, for most of the immigrants had never slept in any dwell- 
ing but a sod shanty, had never owned a foot of ground, had 
never done a day’s work for themselves, but had lived in 
constant dread of starvation, debt, and eviction by the land- 
lord. To these people the small fourteen by eightcen foot 
frame houses, built and furnished crudely but with methodical 
care by the company, must have seemed an answer to their 
prayers. There was no time for exploration of the new 
country or for becoming homesick that summer. Some had ac- 
cepted the company’s offer to have a piece of land prepared for 
the crops; others had to manage as best they could, and it was 
already late in the season to plant Indian corn, flax, and pota- 
toes. Oxen, farm equipment, seed, food enough to last until 
harvests should be garnered, fuel, cattle, feed for the cattle, and 
insurance on the buildings were advanced by the company, 
for most of the first settlers were entirely destitute.” 

Nothing was omitted that would contribute to the success 
of the experiment. The industrious, capable young superin- 
tendent, John O’Connor, acted as bookkeeper, clerk, and gen- 
eral overseer. He resided at the model stock farm that was 
being developed at Buffalo Lake, four miles east of Currie. 
Among the varied tasks of the agent were keeping minute ac- 
counts of every item purchased by each settler and of each 
payment made, advising the new-comers how to work their 
farms, managing the stock farm, taking charge of each new 
group of settlers as they arrived, superintending the building 
of the Catholic church, entertaining visitors to the stock farm, 
and taking general control of the whole colony during the 
absences of Sweetman. The small town of Currie was ob- 
viously unable to supply enough equipment for so many new 
establishments, and supplies were therefore purchased in large 

9 Southwest Minnesotian, May 12, 1881; Sweetman, Statement, 2. When 
the immigrants were finally permitted to leave Mankato, they were carried 
on a special train composed of seven caboose cars, passenger coaches 


being too heavy to use on the water-soaked roads. Their board bill at 
Mankato amounted to $840. Review (Mankato), May 3, 1881. 
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quantities in St. Paul and Chicago and sold to the settlers on 
time at reduced prices. 

During the first year the settlers had to drive to Avoca to 
church, but through the interest and help of Bishop Ireland 
arrangements were made to erect an imposing church and 
parish house in Currie, a ten-acre tract being donated by the 
town for the purpose. A priest arrived from Ireland to take 
charge, and the church building was completed and dedicated 
with elaborate ceremony in the fall of 1883. Bishop Ireland 
was at all times deeply interested in the project. He was made 
the company’s St. Paul agent with powers to enter into any 
necessary negotiations in its name. Early in 1881 he wrote 
to Sweetman, “ With the present year I will conclude with my 
colonies to make way for your work and to co-operate more 
freely with you to the best of my ability.” Sweetman him- 
self spent most of his time in the settlement, doing countless 
things that seemed insignificant in themselves but would con- 
tribute toward improving the situation of the immigrants.” 

Still, in spite of all the efforts to make the colony a success, 
even the hopeful organizer felt somewhat disappointed at the 
end of the first year. In the beginning he attributed all fail- 
ures to the type of immigrants he had brought. Forty-three 
heads of families joined the colony the first year. Most of 
them were married men with families, but a few men brought 
their sisters to keep house for them. This proved unfortunate, 
however, for the sisters were not inclined to drudgery on the 
lonely farms when they could easily obtain good wages as 
servants in the cities. In five cases where the women left, the 

10 Sweetman, Statement, 2; Bagenal, American Irish, 95; Southwest Min- 
nesotian, September 7, December 1, 1881; August 30, 1883. Ireland's letter 
is quoted in the Northwestern Chronicle of May 7, 1881. Some very soiled 
pages at the end of O’Connor’s private notebook contain a price list of 
everything that a farmer’s establishment might need. The items include a 
house at $110, ropes, salt, brooms, bunks, dippers, milk-pans, barrels of pork, 
seeds, soap, cordwood, yeast, mittens and many other things. The daily 


entries in the journal show that the settlers did not overlook this opportunity 
to get goods for which they could pay at some time in the misty future. 
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farms were given up almost at once. One recently married 
couple moved to Chicago, where they had relatives, for the 
wife found life on the prairie too dreary. These colonists, of 
course, found departure very simple, for they had put them- 
selves to no expense in immigrating and had invested no cash 
in their farms. The company was obliged to take back the 
farms and equipment, consoling itself, perhaps, with the 
thought that the improvements made and the work done on 
the farms compensated for the expenses incurred. Of the 
original group only thirty-seven families were still on their 
farms in April, 1882." 

Nevertheless, twenty-five houses were built in the spring of 
1882 and preparations were made for the arrival of a new 
group. On April 15 twelve families, consisting of fifty-nine 
persons, arrived in Currie after a two-weeks’ trip from Liver- 
pool. At about the same time several other families signed 
agreements to purchase land, and still others may have come 
later, for the immigrants were not required to come in one 
group. The idea of emigrating to the colony was very popular 
in Ireland, and many requests came into the Dublin office of the 
company. The requirement that the colonists pay their own 
fare probably prevented a number from taking advantage of the 
offer, and, moreover, it was expected that the applicants would 
be young, married, Irish, and Catholic. Most of the men who 
arrived the second spring were between the ages of twenty 
and forty. That the Irish nationality prevailed is evident 
from a glance at some of the names — Kelly, Lynch, O'Reilly, 
Donnelly, McMahon, Murphy, Carroll.** 

Even though this second group was more carefully selected 
than the first and the members had been anxious enough to 
come to pay their own transportation, many of them did not 
remain in the colony for long. Sweetman learned by experi- 

11 Sweetman, Statement, 3; Irish-American Colonization Company, 


Farms for Sale, 10. 
12 This information was obtained from Mr. Walter Sweetman, the com- 
pany’s daily journal, and O’Connor’s notebook. 
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ence that unless a man had some money invested in his farm 
the difficulties of pioneer life would often be so discourag- 
ing that he would seize the earliest opportunity to use the pro- 
ceeds of his first harvest — for which he had paid nothing — 
to go to the city and work for wages. The ingratitude of hu- 
man nature was manifested in the reasoning followed by some 
of the settlers — since the company seemed so very anxious 
to have them come to America, they must be doing a great 
deal of good to the company, so they had better leave at once 
and escape further abuse. The improvident habits of years 
were not to be easily broken. O’Connor notes on one page of 
a small notebook in which he kept various miscellaneous ac- 
counts: “K is a humbug— wanted sugar today 
May 1st— Got 20 Ib. on 15 of April.” And a few pages 
farther on he adds: “L is just as bad as K 
Came again May 2— Out of groceries, sugar.” The Currie 
newspaper mentions a suit brought by the company to 
recover a yoke of its oxen that had been sold by a 
colonist. Sweetman observed that during the first winter, 
when the company was selling merchandise on credit, the 
settlers required coal for fuel, but that in the second winter, 
when they had to pay cash for everything they consumed, 
they managed to tie up bundles of hay for fuel as the old set- 
tlers did. As he expressed it, the company did too much spoon- 
feeding for the colonists and they acted like spoiled children. 
Items recorded in the journals and ledgers carefully kept by 
the agents from 1881 to 1904 show instances of farms pur- 
chased on which no payments or only one or two payments 
ever were made, and of heavy bills run up with the company, 
which doubtless helped to make December 1, pay day in the 
colony, a time to be dreaded. 

After two years of experimenting Sweetman was able to 
draw some conclusions regarding his enterprise. Excluding 
unmarried men from his calculations, for he counted them 
absolute failures as settlers, he found that out of thirty-five 
families who arrived during the first year, ten, or twenty- 
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eight per cent left; out of eighteen settled the second year, 
eight, or forty-four per cent left; that out of a total of fifty- 
three families for the first two years, eighteen, or thirty-four 
per cent left. Out of the eighteen families who left, nine had 
remained about four months; four, twelve months; and five, 
seventeen months. Of the thirty-five families remaining, 
twenty-one were from Ireland, six of Irish descent, four were 
English, two Scotch, and two American.” 

The promoter of the enterprise concluded from these 
observations that a man’s interests are where his money is 
invested and that the hope of making over human nature by 
a change of environment is futile, indeed. In November, 
1882, the first appearance in the Currie weekly newspaper 
of an advertisement of land for sale by the company her- 
alded a change of policy. Land was thereafter offered to 
all who desired to purchase, although undoubtedly those of 
the Catholic faith continued to be especially attracted to the 
settlement. It was made the invariable rule that no passage 
fares would henceforth be paid by the company, and that 
one-tenth of the price of the land must be paid upon the date 
of the purchase. The company refused to advance any live 
stock, fuel, food, or any other perishable articles, but the settlers 
were still permitted to procure goods at wholesale prices, and 
liberal terms of payment on the land were continued.** 


18 John Sweetman, Recent Experiences in the Emigration of Irish 
Families, 5-7, 10 ( Dublin, 1883 ) ; Southwest Minnesotian, June 14, 1883. 
O’Connor’s notes are in a small bound book entitled “ Bills Receivable.” 

14 Sweetman, Recent Experiences, 7, 9; Southwest Minnesotian, No- 
vember 30, 1882. In a number of letters printed in the Boston Pilot and 
other Catholic publications in 1883 and 1884, Father Martin Mahoney, 
the priest at Currie, and O’Connor speak enthusiastically of the merits 
of the colony —the climate, the soil, the crops, and the church. These 
letters and the advertisements of the colony’s lands in the Pilot were in- 
strumental in attracting settlers from various parts of the country. Some 
of the letters, together with several by Sweetman, were collected in 1885 
in a pamphlet entitled Sweetman Catholic Colony in Murray County, Min- 
nesota. 
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Although no Irish families were brought to Currie in groups 
after 1882 and the project ceased to be a colonization enterprise, 
for many years the colony retained characteristics that made 
it unique among American frontier settlements. Sweetman 
continued to spend the greater part of his time there, leaving 
for a few months in the coldest part of the winter for his home 
abroad. In some respects the situation was that of a typical 
European countryside; there were the tillers of the soil who 
depended on the landlord for their prosperity, the church that 
was a common bond of unity in the colony, the agent who 
advised and managed the affairs of the owner, and the wealthy 
lord of the domain who had at heart the spiritual and material 
well-being of his people. The local newspaper gives a few 
more details of the work of this benefactor. When in Rome 
one winter Sweetman had an audience with the Pope and se- 
cured a special blessing for the parishioners of Currie ; he start- 
ed a Catholic library in the town with a nominal subscription 
rate and urged the citizens to spend their spare time in improv- 
ing their minds instead of in dissipation; for a while he had a 
weekly column in the Currie newspaper, containing news of in- 
terest to Catholic readers; and he frequently displayed his 
strong aversion to the use of liquor, urged the colonists to 
establish prohibition through the Minnesota local-option privi- 
lege, and admonished them not to let the evil that kept many 
of them failures in their former homes get a foothold in their 
new one. Other brief glimpses of the interests of this leader 
of the colony are given through the improvements that he made 
in the establishment at Buffalo Lake. It became known for 
miles around as a model stock-breeding farm; illustrious visi- 
tors were frequently entertained at the agent’s house ; the build- 
ings and grounds were improved and beautified; the owner 
brought various kinds of sailboats for use on the lake; and it 
seems that he even tried to introduce California salmon into 
the lakes around Currie. 

One may wonder how the rest of the inhabitants of Currie 
felt regarding this invasion of a group foreign in religion 
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and interests, who so obviously kept to themselves. There are 
a few evidences of ill-feeling toward the new neighbors and 
their leader; there was even some bitterness, perhaps, on the 
part of other land speculators and merchants who felt that 
competition with the wealthy capitalist was unfair, and of in- 
dividuals who charged that Sweetman was trying to “ run the 
country.” For the most part, however, the earlier residents 
were pleased with the extensive advertisement the region re- 
ceived, the growth of the town, and the increased trade brought 
by the new arrivals. The older settlers found in the growing 
community a handy market for their farm products. Many 
who were anxious to dispose of their homesteads and move 
to newer fields sold their land to Sweetman, and he gave 
financial aid to some who were in need of help to carry them 
through the first trying years of pioneer life. As the years went 
on the colony ceased to attract notice as an experiment in 
assisted emigration. The gradual influx of people of other 
nationalities and creeds, attracted by the offers of fertile land, 
the thinning of the Irish population as a result of the never- 
ceasing attractions of city life, and the adoption by the settlers 
of American modes of life, all combined to help the colony lose 
its individuality. O’Connor resigned his position, which was 
for many years held by a man named Hugh O’Callahan, and 
Mr. Walter Sweetman managed the land sales from 1897 until 
1905, by which time all the land was disposed of. Most of the 
stock of the small shareholders in the company was bought up 
by John Sweetman, so that he himself, the promotor of the 
concern, would not cause monetary loss to others.” 

15 Southwest Minnesotian, March 2, May 11, September 28, 1882; March 
13, June 26, 1884; July 30, November 26, 1885; January 14, 1886; April 
7, 1887; May 10, 1888. Most of these facts were corroborated by Mr. 
Walter Sweetman. A map entitled “Selected Murray County Farm 
Lands,” issued by the company about 1890, shows the location of approxi- 
mately twenty-five sections of land in and around Currie for sale by the 
company. The property consisted at that time of scattered tracts reach- 


ing eight miles north of Currie and four miles on each of the other three 
sides. The land was advertised at ten dollars an acre. 
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In the history of attempts to assist worthy emigrants to start 
life anew in America, the Currie colony is usually regarded 
as a failure. John Sweetman’s account books indicate that 
the project was not a financial success. Perhaps the only 
eulogy that can be written for the colony is the one expressed 
by Sweetman— it had been instrumental in taking a few 
families away from crime and poverty and the children of 
these people might do their part in building up the new state 
and in preserving the faith of their fathers.” 

Auice E. SMITH 


Minnesota HistoricAL Society 
St. Pau 


16 Sweetman, in Acta et Dicta, 3: 65; Sweetman, Recent Experiences, 13; 
Johnson, Emigration from the United Kingdom, 236. 











THE “VIRGINIA,” THE “CLERMONT” OF THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI’ 


The year 1823 marks the first successful undertaking on the 
part of a steamboat to navigate * > waters of the upper Mis- 
sissippi from the foot of the Des Moines or Lower Rapids to 
Fort Snelling, eight miles below the Falls of St. Anthony.’ 
The advent of the steamboat on these waters was the death- 
blow to the barge, the raft, the keel boat, the pirogue, and 
other boats that hitherto had been the navigators of the upper 
Mississippi. 

In 1810, a year before the “New Orleans” made the first 
steamboat trip to the city of that name, the population of the 
United States was but 7,239,881. Although the greater portion 
of this population was still east of the Allegheny Mountains, 
the territory embracing the states bordering on the Ohio was 
experiencing a phenomenal growth. Two routes lay open to 
emigrants from the East —one was by land, the other by 
water down the Ohio River in such crafts as broadhorns, rafts, 
or barges. If a more substantial type of boat was desired, the 
keel boat was used. The country along the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi was settled by emigrants carried on these boats 
and its produce was sent down the river to New Orleans on 
similar craft.* 

The total population of that territory which is now em- 
braced by the states of Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota was small in 1810. Missouri had 19,783 people, 
while Illinois had but 12,282; in 1820 the territory included in 

1A paper read on June 13, 1928, at the Fort Ripley session of the 
seventh state historical convention under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Ed. 

2Giacomo C. Beltrami, A Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 2: 127 
(London, 1828); Niles’ Weekly Register, 24: 400 (August, 1823). 

8 Morris Birkbeck, Notes on a Journey in America, 172 ( Philadelphia, 
1817). 
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these two states had but 121,797 inhabitants. No federal cen- 
sus returns were made for what are now the states of Iowa 
and Wisconsin until 1840. In that year the Iowa country 
showed a population of 43,112 and Wisconsin had 30,945 in- 
habitants. In 1850 the territorial population of Minnesota 
amounted to but 6,077. In 1820 the three latter states were 
not even geographic expressions. 

To protect the scattered inhabitants of this northwest fron- 
tier four forts were established. Fort Edwards was located 
on the east side of the Mississippi at the mouth of the Des 
Moines River, the foot of the Lower Rapids. Fort Armstrong, 
erected in 1816, was situated on Rock Island at the foot of the 
Upper Rapids. Fort Crawford, also erected in 1816, stood on 
the outskirts of the little French village of Prairie du Chien, 
six miles above the junction of the Wisconsin and the Missis- 
sippi. Fort Snelling was built on a towering bluff on the west 
bank of the Mississippi at its junction with the St. Peter’s or 
Minnesota River. It was established in 1819 on a site almost 
eight hundred miles from what was to be its chief source of 
supply and reénforcement, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. At 
these remote establishments the Indian agent, the missionary, 
the fur-trader, and the soldier found the Indian of primary 
interest. Here treaties were signed, annuities distributed, and 
furs bartered. Here in time of imminent danger the early 
settler sought protection, and from these posts military ex- 
peditions sallied forth. Early each spring the unwieldy keel 
boat brought supplies up the Mississippi, and often troops were 
transferred from post to post by these vessels. To complete 
the entire journey upstream to Fort Snelling, the most remote 
post, the keel boat sometimes took only forty days, but often as 
many as sixty were required. 

With the exception of Alton, Illinois, a straggling frontier 
town, the only settlement of any size above St. Louis was 

* Marcus L. Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, ch. 2 (Iowa City, Iowa, 1918) ; 


Bruce Mahan, Old Fort Crawford and the Frontier, 69-72 (lowa City, 
Iowa, 1926); American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 2: 265. 
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Prairie du Chien, an old French community, which had long 
been a center for the fur trade of the Wisconsin and upper 
Misisssippi valleys. At Clarksville and Louisiana, Missouri, 
there were a few huts, and Quincy, Illinois, was even less pre- 
tentious. In 1821 the curtain was just rising on Galena and 
the neighboring lead districts, but some half dozen years were 
to elapse before they were to attain prominence. St. Louis 
served as entrepot for the upper Mississippi region. When 
it was incorporated as a city in 1822, its population was a scant 
five thousand, including a large number of Frenchmen engaged 
in the fur trade.° 

In a survey of steamboating on western waters prior to 1823, 
the hazardous voyage late in the fall of 1811 of the “New 
Orleans” from Pittsburgh down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans is the outstanding event. All along the 
route the settlers gazed at this novel craft with astonishment. 
After demonstrating to a crowd of skeptics at Cincinnati that 
it was possible to go up as well as downstream, it continued on 
its way. It was forced to hold over for a couple of weeks at 
Louisville to await a favorable rise of water that would make 
it possible to pass the falls of the Ohio, but it finally succeeded 
in effecting a passage and reached New Orleans on January 8, 
1812.° 

During the next five years the evolution and growth of steam- 
boating was slow. Less than a score of boats were built on the 
Ohio and the lower Mississippi and the mortality rate was 
very high. The great cost, the danger from snags and sand 
bars, the difficulty of passing the falls of the Ohio, and the War 
of 1812 all served to hinder construction and navigation on 
these streams. The danger of explosions during these ex- 
perimental years also made navigators wary." 


5 Beltrami, Pilgrimage, 2: 127-130; Frederic L. Paxson, History of the 
American Frontier, 212 (Boston, 1924). 

6 Niles’ Weekly Register, 23: 275 (January 4, 1823). 

7 Niles’ Weekly Register, 25:94; 38:97 (October 11, 1823; March 
27, 1830). A “List of the First Steamboats Built and Documented on 
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Strange as it may seem, no steamboat ventured up the Mis- 
sissippi above the mouth of the Ohio during the years from 
1812 to 1817. The small number of the boats and the in- 
creasing volume of trade seems to have kept them running on 
the Ohio and lower Mississippi. Finally on August 2, 1817, 
just as the people of St. Louis had given up hope of seeing a 
boat that year, the “General Pike” came snorting up the 
river, the first boat to ascend to that city. In October of the 
same year the “Constitution” arrived. During 1818 there 
were several arrivals at St. Louis and from that time on the 
number gradually increased.*® 

On May 21, 1819, a Missouri newspaper announced the de- 
parture from St. Louis of the steamboat “ Independence” for 
Franklin and Chariton, Missouri, and a week later it chronicled 
the arrival of the vessel at these points with a cargo of flour, 
whisky, sugar, and iron castings. This was the first time that 
a steamboat navigated the waters of the Missouri.’ The fol- 
lowing month an expedition under Stephen H. Long left St. 
Louis and stemmed the currents of the same river to Council 
Bluffs. 

In the spring of 1819 plans were being made for the build- 
ing of a fort at the mouth of the Minnesota. The war depart- 
ment ordered Major Thomas Forsyth to purchase two thousand 
dollars worth of goods to be shipped up the Mississippi by 
steamboat to the Sioux Indians living above Prairie du Chien 
in payment for the site, which had been ceded to Lieutenant 
Pike in the treaty of 1805. “ The owners of the steamboats,” 


Western Rivers,” including fifty-one boats with the tonnage and the 
place and date of the building of each, was obtained in 1923 by Captain 
Fred A. Bill of St. Paul from the bureau of navigation of the department 
of commerce. It is published in the Saturday Evening Post of Burlington, 
Iowa, for May 12, 1923, and the Wabasha County Herald of Wabasha for 
June 26, 10924. 

8 James H. Perkins and J. M. Peck, Annals of the West, 761 (St. 
Louis, 1850). 

® “Selections from the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Adver- 
tiser,” in Missouri Historical Review, 1: 309 (July, 1907). 
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according to Forsyth, “ finding it was impracticable to navigate 
such craft on the upper parts of the Mississippi river, changed 
their plans, and commenced transporting the provisions in keel 
boats. Finding that no steamboat could get up the different 
rapids, and that the contractor had commenced to employ 
keels, I hired a boat and crew, bought provisions, and was 
ready by the third of June.” *° 

In the years 1818 and 1819 over fifty steamboats were built 
for western commerce — more than had been constructed in 
the previous seven years. It was quite natural, therefore, that 
there should be a gradual increase and expansion in their use, 
but even with this added number it is not likely that more than 
a third of the total trade on western waters was carried by 
steamboats. Earlier, however, in 1817 nine-tenths of the trade 
had been carried by other types of boats. After a slight 
decline in building, the number again began to increase until 
in 1826 it reached the high mark of fifty-two. This number 
was not surpassed during the following five years.” 

The “ Virginia,” the “ Clermont ”’ of the upper Mississippi, 
was a small stern-wheeler of 109.32 tons, built at Wheeling, 
Virginia, in 1819 and owned oy Redick McKee, James Pem- 
berton, and seven others. It was 118 feet long; 18 feet, 10 


10 Forsyth, “Fort Snelling: Col. Leavenworth’s Expedition to Estab- 
lish It, in 1819,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 3:140. In Decem- 
ber, 1819, a contract was made by the quarter master general with James 
Johnson to furnish steamboats for the “transportation of provisions and 
munitions of war, detachments and their baggage, or other Articles to the 
Military posts” at the “mouth of Saint Peters, near the falls of St. 
Anthony, the mouth of the Yellow stone on the Missouri, and Belle point 
on the Arkansas.” Apparently Johnson put boats on the Missouri, but 
not on the upper Mississippi. A manuscript copy of the contract is in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. See also Documents in 
Relation to the Claim of James Johnson for Transportation on the Mis- 
sourt and Mississippi Rivers, printed as 16 Congress, 2 session, House 
Executive Documents, no. 110 (serial 56); and American State Papers: 
Military Affairs, 2:68, 324. 

11 Niles’ Weekly Register, 25:94; 33: 181; 38:97 ( October 11, 1823; 
November 17, 1827; March 27, 1830); Birkbeck, Journey in America, 174. 
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inches wide; and its depth was 5 feet, 2 inches. It had a small 
cabin on its deck but no pilot house, being run by a tiller at the 
back, and it lacked both mast and figurehead. According to 
its enrollment at the port of New Orleans, dated December 21, 
1822, it was the fifty-first boat built and documented on west- 
ern waters. During the course of its first journey on the upper 
Mississippi in 1823 it was commanded by two men. Pember- 
ton acted as master occasionally and John Crawford seems to 
have held the position of captain officially. The “ Virginia” 
completed two successful trips to the mouth of the St. Peter’s 
River and one to Prairie du Chien during the year 1823. On 
September 19, 1823, while on its way from Louisville to St. 
Louis, it struck a snag and sank in the Mississippi about seventy 
miles above the mouth of the Ohio. The passengers and crew 
were saved, but the cargo went down. No evidence has been 
found that the boat ever was raised.” 

The “Virginia” was chartered primarily to carry govern- 
ment supplies to the posts on the upper Mississippi. These were 
destined to be used either by the troops at the northwest forts 
or for distribution among the Indians. Other freight and 
passengers also were carried. Major Lawrence Taliaferro, the 
Indian agent at Fort Snelling, was in Washington on business 
connected with his work early in 1823 and he was ordered on 
his return to superintend the movement of supplies to the 
upper Mississippi on the “ Virginia.” He no doubt imparted 
a great deal of information to Beltrami, the Italian exile and 
explorer, who was granted permission by the Indian agent to 
go to Fort Snelling on the “ Virginia” and who “ bunked ” 
with him both on board the boat and after they reached Fort 
Snelling.** Beltrami was the sole chronicler of the events of 


12 Niles’ Weekly Register, 25:95 (October 11, 1823); Fred A. Bill, 
“History of Early Steamboat Navigation,” in Wabasha County Herald, 


June 12, 26, 1924. 
18 A. J. Hill, “ Constantine Beltrami,” in Minnesota Historical Collec- 


tions, 2:191; Beltrami, Pilgrimage, 2: 127. 
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the journey and it is chiefly through his record that the inci- 
dents of the voyage are known. He was a typical adventurer 
of the better class. 

Another passenger was Great Eagle, a Sauk Indian chief, 
who had been prevailed upon to board the “ Virginia” while 
his less fortunate fellow tribesmen made their way along the 
banks of the river to their home. These lesser lights must 
have been filled with the keenest jealousy as they plodded their 
weary way along the rough, muddy bank while their chief 
lolled at ease upon the deck of the “ Virginia” smoking his 
pipe and no doubt recounting weird tales of his bravery and 
the cowardice of his enemies. A Kentucky family bound for 
the lead mines at Galena was on board, according to Beltrami, 
“with their arms and baggage, cats and dogs, hens and turkeys ; 
the children too had their own stock. The facility, the in- 
difference with which the Americans undertake distant and 
difficult emigrations, are perfectly amazing. Their spirit of 
speculation would carry them to the infernal regions, if another 
Sybil led the way with a golden bough.” A woman missionary 
completes the list of known passengers. She was bound for the 
lead district and expected to work among the Indians.”* 

On April 21, 1823, probably amid cries of farewell and the 
good wishes of those gathered on the levee at St. Louis to see 
it off, the “ Virginia ” began its journey up the Mississippi.” 
The passage to Fort Snelling was, in Beltrami’s opinion, “ an 
epoch in the history of navigation. It was an enterprise of the 
boldest, of the most extraordinary nature; and probably un- 
paralleled.” The trip remained a subject of discussion in St. 
Louis for many days after the departure of the “ Virginia,” 


14 Beltrami, Pilgrimage, 2: 128, 161. 

15 Beltrami, in his Pilgrimage, 2: 127, erroneously gives May 2 as the 
date of departure from St. Louis. The Missouri Republican (St. Louis) of 
April 23, 1823, chronicles the departure of the “ Virginia” two days earlier. 
A file of the Republican is in the library of the Missouri Historical Society 
at St. Louis. 
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and “there was a great speculation as to whether the steam- 
boat would ever return again, and also as to the practicability 
of steamboats crossing the Rapids of the Mississippi.’’ ** 

The current seemed to become swifter when the “ Virginia ” 
was but six miles from St. Louis. “ We were approaching 
the mouth of the Missouri, which is only eighteen miles from 
that town,” Beltrami remarks, “ and notwithstanding the power 
of our steamboat, we did not come in sight of this river before 
eight o'clock the following morning.”” Twenty-one miles above 
the mouth of the Missouri the “ Virginia” passed the mouth of 
the Illinois. “‘ The eastern bank of the Mississippi, opposite the 
village called Portage des Sioux, leading from the Illinois to 
the Missouri,” Beltrami notes, “ rises in abrupt rocks, hewn by 
nature into perpendicular pillars.” 

Clarksville and Louisiana, “two pretty rising villages” on 
the Missouri shore, were passed, the latter being about a hun- 
dred miles from St. Louis. The “ Virginia” halted at 
Louisiana a short time and Beltrami climbed a hill to get a 
view of the surrounding country. Immense and impenetrable 
woods were the only objects that met his eye and he noted 
that with the exception of the forts along the way, Louisiana 
was the last vestige of civilization before Prairie du Chien was 
reached. 

A few days later while the “ Virginia ” was taking on wood 
Beltrami ventured alone into the forests. A flock of wild 
turkeys eluded his pursuit and he continued his walk, solilo- 
quising on the beauty of the plant and animal life about him. 
Suddenly realizing that a considerable length of time had 
elapsed, he hurried back to the shore only to find his boat gone. 
Fortunately the latter struck a sand bar and Beltrami’s absence 
was discovered. A canoe was sent to rescue him and he was 


16 Beltrami, Pilgrimage, 127; Moses Meeker, “Early History of the 
Lead Region of Wisconsin,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 6: 277. 
The remainder of this paper, unless otherwise indicated, is based upon 
Beltrami’s narrative, 2: 127-137, 149-195. 
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brought back. Thus was saved to posterity a continuous record 
by the only chronicler the “ Virginia” had on board. 

When Beltrami returned to the “ Virginia” he found that 
Great Eagle and the pilot had quarreled because the Indian 
had recommended taking a certain channel while the pilot in- 
sisted on taking another. When the boat struck the sand bar 
Great Eagle was so vexed that without further ado he plunged 
into the stream, swam ashore, and joined his fellow tribesmen 
who were making their way along the bank. This event 
probably occurred a little above where Quincy, Illinois, now 
stands. 

The following day the “ Virginia” arrived at Fort Edwards, 
where Great Eagle was found surrounded by members of his 
tribe. They had arrived before the “Virginia,” had set up a 
temporary encampment, and “ were exchanging furs with the 
traders of the South-west Company.” Beltrami carefully ob- 
served the position of the fort, “ built upon a promontory on 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi; its situation, which is 
pleasant, commands a great extent of the river and the sur- 
rounding country, as well as the mouth of the river Le Moine 
[Des Moines] which descends from the west and is navigable 
for three hundred miles into the interior. The banks of this 
river are inhabited by the Yawohas [Jowa], a savage people, 
who have been almost entirely destroyed by the Sioux.” After 
being pleasantly entertained by the officers of the fort, the visi- 
tors continued their journey. 

The “ Virginia” had now reached the foot of the Des 
Moines or Lower Rapids, a hitherto impassable barrier for 
steamboats. In spite of an excellent stage of water the vessel 
proceeded cautiously, since the sharp, jutting rocks would 
crush the hull of the stoutest steamboat. For nine miles the 
perilous ascent continued, until the boat succeeded in twisting 
its way up to the middle of the rapids. Here it was forced to 
return to Fort Edwards, its heavy load and draught being 
too great to effect the passage, and it was only by sheer luck 
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that the boat escaped a rock and was saved from being dashed 
to pieces. Fortunately the damage was very slight. Two 
days later, with a considerably lightened cargo, the “ Virginia ” 
succeeded in reaching the head of the rapids, where a party of 
Sauk Indians was encamped on the east bank of the river, 
near the present site of Nauvoo, Illinois. 

The ruins of old Fort Madison on the west bank next drew 
Beltrami’s attention. A short distance above the fort the 
mouth of the Skunk River, which the Italian calls the 
“river of the Béte Puante,” was passed and a little farther on 
the Iowa. From this point on the beauty of the Mississippi 
held Beltrami spellbound. According to his description, 
“ Wooded islands, disposed in beautiful order by the hand of 
nature, continually varied the picture: the course of the river, 
which had become calm and smooth, reflected the dazzling 
rays of the sun like glass; smiling hills formed a delightful 
contrast with the immense prairies, which are like oceans, and 
the monotony of which is relieved by isolated clusters of thick 
and massy trees.” Such were the musings of the Italian exile 
as he basked in the warm sun and dreamed no doubt of his 
sunny Italy, thousands of miles away. 

As the “ Virginia’’ rounded a bend in the river Beltrami 
aroused himself from his meditation just in time to gain a 
“distant and exquisitely blended view” of Rock Island. 
Fort Armstrong stood at the foot of this island on a plateau 
about fifty feet above the level of the river. At the mouth of 
the Rock River was an encampment of Fox Indians, and Bel- 
trami relates that “On the western shore of the Mississippi, a 
semicircular hill, clothed with trees and underwood, encloses 
a fertile spot carefully cultivated by the garrison, and formed 
into fields and kitchen gardens. The fort saluted us on our 
arrival with four discharges of cannon, and the Indians paid 
us the same compliment with their muskets. The echo, which 
repeated them a thousand times, was most striking from its 
contrast with the deep repose of these deserts.” Many of the 
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Indians who welcomed the “ Virginia”’ no doubt participated 
in the battle of Bad Axe nine years later. Had they been per- 
mitted to draw aside the veil that hid the future and see their 
bodies torn and mutilated by the withering fire of the steam- 
boat “ Warrior,” their greeting would have been less cordial. 

While the “ Virginia ” was at Fort Armstrong preparing for 
the ascent of the Upper Rapids, the intrepid Italian visited the 
Fox village. Music, dances, and games formed a part of the 
entertainment. Beltrami was especially amused by the gulli- 
bility and superstitions of the Indians and he was not averse to 
taking advantage of them. He did not hesitate to impress 
upon them the fact that he had descended from the moon and 
was endowed with supernatural powers. By means of wily 
claims such as this, he often succeeded in gaining possession 
of a favorite peace pipe, tomahawk, or scalp. 

The following day with the assistance of Colonel George 
Davenport and his “ patroon debuts” or steersman, the “ Vir- 
ginia”’ began the ascent of the Rock Island or Upper Rapids, 
which Beltrami observed were longer and swifter than the 
Des Moines or Lower Rapids. The fact that the river had been 
rising for two days helped the boat to pass over this hazardous 
spot, although one rock that it struck was almost its undoing. 
The men were entirely exhausted by the labor involved in 
getting over the rapids and the captain held the “ Virginia” 
over for a few hours near the present site of Le Claire, lowa, 
in order to give them an opportunity to recover from their 


fatigue.*” 
Six miles above the rapids on the west bank of the river was 
another Fox village. “Higher up, after passing the rivers 


la Pomme and la Garde [Wapsipinicon], which run westward, 
we saw a place called the Death’s-heads,” Beltrami relates, “a 
field of battle where the Foxes defeated the Kikassias, whose 
heads they fixed upon poles as trophies of their victory.” This 


17Franc B. Wilkie, Davenport Past and Present, 157 ( Davenport, 
Towa, 1858). 
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was at Tete de Mort Creek, a few miles below the present site 
of Dubuque. 

The “ Virginia” stopped at the mouth of the Fevre River, 
now known as the Galena, and Beltrami considered its name 
“in perfect conformity with the effect of the bad air which 
prevails there.” Here the family from Kentucky and the woman 
missionary left. After the other passengers had spent a 
few hours visiting the lead mines, the journey was continued. 

Twelve miles above the mouth of the Galena the lead mines 
of Dubuque came into view. The Italian visitor was obliged 
to resort to the use of whisky in order to obtain permission to 
visit the mines. The Indians were carrying on just enough | 
mining to satisfy their needs in trade. They melted the lead 
into holes dug in the rock and reduced it to pigs in this man- 
ner. It was then carried across the river, for they would per- 
mit no white man to come to the mines to get lead. Julien 
Dubuque’s body was enclosed in a leaden chest in a wooden 
mausoleum situated on the top of a hill overlooking the 
Mississippi. 

Upon leaving Dubuque the “ Virginia’’ wound its way 
through a country of ever increasing beauty and grandeur. A 
deserted Fox village was seen on the banks of the Turkey 
River. Farther on the steamboat passed the mouth of the Wis- 
consin River, and its importance as a highway for the fur- 
trader was noted by Beltrami. Six miles above this point the 
“ Virginia ” hove in sight of Prairie du Chien. The boat had 
now traveled a distance of five hundred miles and this little 
French settlement was the only village to present any of the 
true earmarks of civilization. South of the village stood a 
“wretched wooden fort, named fort Crawford.” 

About nine miles from Prairie du Chien, near Yellow River, 
stood a rock which was painted red and yellow every year and 
which the Indians looked upon with veneration. Here the 
river presented “scenes of peculiar novelty.” According to 
Beltrami’s description, “ The hills disappear, the number of is- 
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lands increases, the waters divide into various branches, and 
the bed of the river in some places extends to a breadth of 
nearly three miles, which is greater by one half that at St. 
Louis; and what is very remarkable, its depth is not dimin- 
ished.” 

As a rule the engines of the “ Virginia”’ stopped at dusk, 
but one evening it was found possible to proceed, for suddenly 
the river was illuminated by the distant glow of a gigantic 
forest fire. As Beltrami records: 

It was perfectly dark, and we were at the mouth of the river 
Yahowa [ Upper Jowa] . . . when we saw at a great distance 
all the combined images of the infernal regions in full perfection. 
. . . The venerable trees of these eternal forests were on fire, 
which had communicated to the grass and brushwood, and these 
had been borne by a violent north-west wind to the adjacent 
plains and valleys. The flames towering above the tops of the 
hills and mountains, where the wind raged with most violence, 
gave them the appearance of volcanoes, at the moment of their 
most terrific eruptions ; and the fire winding in its descent through 
places covered with grass, exhibited an exact resemblance of the 
undulating lava of Vesuvius or AZtna. . . . This fire accompanied 
us with some variations for fifteen miles. . . . Showers of large 
sparks, which fell upon us, excited terror in some, and laughter 
in others. I do not believe that I shall ever again witness such 
astonishing contrasts of light and darkness, of the pathetic and 
the comic, the formidable and the amusing, the wonderful and 
the grotesque. 


The “ Virginia” traveled almost all night by the aid of this 
superb torch. During the night she passed the Bad Axe and 
Raccoon rivers, but at dawn she struck a sand bar, perhaps as 
a protest against so great an amount of work. 

Six miles above the Racine River Beltrami noted a place 
called “ Casse-Fusils” from the fact that a party of Indians, 
jealous of their brothers, who had been given guns by the 
English, attacked them and broke their muskets into pieces. 

The “ Virginia ” was now entering the beautiful and roman- 
tic country around the present site of Winona. The majestic 
bluffs, standing like giant sentinels, were likened by Beltrami 
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to those on the Rhine between Bingen and Koblenz. At the 
present site of Winona, called by Beltrami “Ja Prairie aux 
Ailes,” the Sioux chief, Wabasha, came on board with his 
warriors. The pipe of peace was passed around and Talia- 
ferro acted as interpreter for his fellow passengers. Wabasha 
was greatly impressed with the construction and performance 
of the “ Virginia.” The intricacy of the engine especially ap- 
pealed to him. When members of the Long expedition passed 
by in keel boats a short time later he expressed deep interest 
in the “ Virginia” and the travelers learned that he had been 
particularly curious about the construction of the engine and 
the principle on which it worked.** 

Leaving Chief Wabasha behind the “ Virginia” entered a 
section of the river that was “ diversified by hills, plains, 
meadows, and forests.” It passed the mouths of the Buffalo 
and Chippewa rivers, flowing into the Mississippi from the 
east. Just above the Chippewa is the foot of Lake Pepin. This 
enlargement of the Mississippi is of considerable depth and 
boats have no difficulty in passing through it even during sea- 
sons of low water. In stormy weather its waters are lashed 
into a fury and steamboats that can navigate the shallow upper 
river, being necessarily of light draught, seldom venture onto it. 
As the “Virginia” was plowing its way through, a terrific 
squall struck it and only by means of superb navigation was the 
boat able to wallow its way tc safety. Staring Indians, gazing 
in astonishment from the banks, were the only witnesses to this 
thrilling and almost fatal incident. 

At the “ Mountain of the G[rJange,” now known as Barn 
Bluff at Red Wing, there was another Sioux village, and here 
again the chief and his leading warriors came on board. After 
the travelers solemnly smoked the peace pipe and gave ear to 
some long and tedious speeches, they resumed their journey. 
Above the mouth of the Cannon River the Mississippi became 


18 William H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Sources of the 
St. Peter’s River, 1: 283 (London, 1825). 
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narrower and the bluffs steeper and more imposing. All on 
board must have experienced a thrill as they passed the St. 
Croix River and realized that the long journey was almost at 
an end. The travelers soon passed Little Crow’s village, and 
finally on May 10, 1823, the “ Virginia” nosed her way into 
the Minnesota River and came to a well-earned rest under the 
frowning cliffs upon which Fort Snelling was built.** 

The long trip of 729 miles had been made in twenty days, 
of which four had been spent in getting over the Lower Rapids 
and one in stemming the Upper Rapids. During the course 
of the journey the boat had struck five sand bars, four below 
Prairie du Chien and one above. No fuel had been prepared 
in advance and the “ Virginia” had been forced to lay over 
while fresh supplies were cut by the crew. With the excep- 
tion of the night of the forest fire, the engines had stopped 
each day at sundown, as it would have been foolhardy to at- 
tempt to travel at night on a river hitherto unnavigated by 
steamboats. 

The voyage of the “ Virginia” is an important one, for it 
established the practicability of navigating the upper Missis- 
sippi by steamboat. Late in the summer of 1823 a second boat, 
the “ Rambler,” made the ascent to Fort Snelling.” After the 
trip of the “ Virginia” the government did not hesitate to use 
a quicker and more reliable way of moving troops and supplies 
than had previously been used. With the advent of steam navi- 
gation it became evident that the Mississippi provided the most 
expeditious and natural outlet for the huge quantities of lead 
that were just beginning to be produced and were soon to 
reach enormous volumes. The river also was to become the 
main artery along which the great waves of immigration moved 


19 The date used for the arrival of the “ Virginia” is that established 
by Captain Bill. See Wabasha County Herald, July 10, 1924. 

20 Missouri Republican, September 3, 1823. The “Rambler” on its 
return to St. Louis had among its passengers two Swiss families from the 
Selkirk settlement on the Red River and Lieutenant Russell of the Fifth 
United States Infantry. 
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steadily into the upper Mississippi Valley. As a consequence 
of this steady growth in population a tremendous trade, which 
became greater and greater with each passing year, was estab- 
lished on the broad waters of the great river. No other means 
of transportation was capable of serving this region so well 
during the period from 1823 to 1848. 

WILuiaM J. PETERSEN 
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A FRONTIER COLLEGE OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST: HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, 1854-69" 


Hamline University was the first institution of higher 
learning established in Minnesota Territory. It may be taken 
as typical in many respects of the frontier colleges established 
by religious denominations in the fifties and sixties. By this 
time the Indian had been pushed back to a fairly safe distance ; 
the trader, often French, was fast disappearing ; and the specu- 
lator and permanent settler were being drawn to the West by 
the promise of free land. There was keen competition among 
towns that sought to increase their population and property 
valuations by inducing organizations to plant churches and 
schools within their limits. The pioneer with his eastern herit- 
age of religious and educational ideals was eager to erect edi- 


_ fices in his new home to perpetuate those ideals. Lack of fluid 


capital and hard times did not daunt the fearless and independ- 
ent frontiersmen who combined the conservative culture of 
the East with the rather primitive emotionalism and democracy 
of the West.” 

“‘ At an early date American Methodism ceased to look across 
the sea to England and turned its face westward. Wherever 
the pioneer went there went the Methodist itinerant also, the 
preacher making as unique and definite a contribution of 
thought and character as the pioneer.” * Hamline University 
had its roots in the early Methodism of the Northwest. Chaun- 
cey Hobart, an itinerant preacher in Minnesota, was among the 

1 A paper read at the fourth state historical convention under the auspices 
of the Minnesota Historical Society at Winona on June 17, 1945. Ed. 

2 Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, 1-6 ( New 
York, 1921 ); Louise P. Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and 
the Northwest, 1: 386-423 ( Madison, 1925 ); Frederic L. Paxson, History 
of the American Frontier, 95-101 (Boston, 1924). , 

* Francis J. McConnell, “ David D. Forsyth,” in World Service News, 
vol. 12, no. 12, p. 8 (December, 1926). 
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first to correspond with friends in Illinois and New England 
in an effort to interest wealthy people who would donate money 
to an educational project. The Reverend David Brooks drew 
up the charter for the school and served as president of the 
first board of trustees, which was composed of fifteen mem- 
bers.* 

The act of incorporation was obtained from the legislature 
and the projected school was placed under the control of the 
Wisconsin conference until Minnesota Territory should have a 
Methodist conference of its own. Brooks presented to the 
Honorable William Pitt Murray, then a member of the terri- 
torial council, a bill for a special charter to incorporate a Min- 
nesota academy. Such a charter was unnecessary, so, in spite 
of Brooks’ opposition, Murray referred the bill to a select com- 
mittee of which he was a member and redrafted it for a univer- 
sity charter. In this form it passed both houses and was ap- 
proved by Governor Willis A. Gorman on March 3, 1854.° 

Section 4 of the charter stated that the school was to be 
located between St. Paul and Lake Pepin on the Mississippi 
River. Land was plentiful and the school grounds would 
probably be donated or purchased for a small sum. Towns 
were anxious to have any institution locate in them that would 
bring prosperity and stimulate growth. Faribault and West 
St. Paul made bids for Hamline, and Mayor Nathaniel McLean 
of St. Paul offered to give twenty acres on Dayton’s Bluff as a 
site. Another St. Paul site of from ten to forty acres at the 
head of Jackson Street was available for a few hundred dollars, 
but the money was not forthcoming. An effort was made to 
secure the ground on which the University of Minnesota now 


Wisconsin Annual Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, Minutes, 
1854, p. 20; Chauncey Hobart, History of Methodism in Minnesota, 284, 
285 (Red Wing, 1887). 

5 Minnesota Territory, Laws, 1854, p. 105-107; Wisconsin Annual Con- 
ference, Minutes, 1854, p. 21; Daily Pioneer Press (St. Paul), June 
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stands. Speculators eager to sell their lots increased the rivalry. 
A certain John Holton at first refused to donate his land in the 
vicinity of Red Rock, but seemed willing enough after other 
plans had been formulated. William Freeborn, a member of 
the original group of Hamline trustees, wanted the school 
located at Red Wing, a village of some three hundred people. 
He thought the town so situated that it would be the metrop- 
olis of Minnesota in the near future. A number of Red Wing 
business men donated a block in the heart of the town and this 
became the site of Hamline’s first home.*® A three-story red 
brick building was ready for use by January, 1855. Classes, 
however, had been held since the preceding November on the 
second floor of the Smith Hoyt Company’s store near the river. 
The new structure served as a dormitory, a library, and a 
chapel, as well as a recitation hall.’ 

The name “ Hamline” was chosen in honor of a distinguished 
Methodist bishop of the time, Leonidas L. Hamline. He had 
indicated his interest in higher education in the Northwest 
upon several occasions, so it was no surprise when he donated 
real estate in Chicago and New York valued at twenty-five 
thousand dollars as endowment for a frontier college. When 
he made this gift he seemingly did not know that his name 
was to be given to the school, for in a letter to the Reverend E. 
S. Grunley of Schenectady, New York, written on August 25, 
1854, he said: “‘ Yours received. I have given twenty five 
thousand dollars to the Minnesota University, but the name 
was all unknown to me, and was given it before they expected 
anything from me. I wish the name was changed... . I 


6 Laws, 1854, p. 106; Hobart, Methodism in Minnesota, 284; History 
of the Hamline University of Minnesota when Located at Red Wing, 
Minnesota, from 1854 to 1869, 9 (St. Paul, 1907). 

* Hamline University at Red Wing, 10; Malcolm C. Shurtleff, “The 
Introduction of Methodism in Minnesota,” 86. The latter is a University 
of Minnesota master’s thesis ( 1922); the Minnesota Historical Society 
has a copy. 
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will give no institution anything for a name.” The Reverend 
David Brooks sent a letter on May 10, 1855, to the Western 
Christian Advocate in much the same tenor: “ We had just 
got our University, and, without a syllable of correspondence 
with Brother Hamline, had given it his name. We had never 
notified him that we had even thought of a University in Min- 
nesota, till I received his letter.”’* It was a commonplace at 
this time for people of means to give money to educational 
enterprises with the understanding that the name of the school 
be that of the largest donor. Bishop Hamline, a man of sensi- 
tive nature and high idealism, evidently resented having his 
name used in accordance with such a materialistic practice. 

The two presidents during the Red Wing period were Jabez 
Brooks and Banjamin Crary. Brooks was born in Stockport, 
England, in 1823 and was brought to this country as a small 
boy. He received his elementary education in Wisconsin and 
completed his college work at Connecticut Wesleyan University, 
where he was graduated as valedictorian of his class and was 
elected to membership in Phi Beta Kappa. He followed his 
father, the Reverend David Brooks, to Minnesota, and was soon 
chosen as Hamline’s first president. In addition to serving in 
an executive capacity, Brooks was principal of the preparatory 
department, teacher, and librarian. His health began to fail 
under the excessive responsibility and he resigned in 1857. 
Crary took his place, but he resigned in 1861. By this time 
Brooks had gained new physical vigor and again assumed 
the role of president. When Hamline closed its doors in 1869 
he was called to the University of Minnesota as professor of 
Greek.® 


8 Walter C. Palmer, Life and Letters of Leonidas L. Hamline, D. D., 
441, 445, ( New York, 1866). 

® Shurtleff, “Methodism in Minnesota,” 42; History of Hamline at 
Red Wing, 40-42; Goodhue County Republican (Red Wing), July 26, 
1861; August 19, September 9, 1869; Noah Lathrop, “The Methodist 
Preacher of the Olden time. His trials and Triumphs,” 33, and “ His- 
torical Remarks on Hamline University,” 9-11, manuscript addresses in the 
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Brooks was an ardent worker for education throughout the 
state. He gave addresses, wrote articles in behalf of better 
education, and was twice president of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The Goodhue County Republican published the fol- 
lowing statement about him in its issue for August 19, 1869: 
“Were our own ‘ Hamline’ in progress, we should feel disin- 
clined to his transfer to St. Anthony, as too many of its stu- 
dents would follow him. As it is, the State University cannot 
do better for itself than to give him a prominent position, and 
we hope he may be called to labor in a place where he can be 
so signally serviceable to the State.” 

Crary went to Hamline from Indiana, where he was born 
and educated. He had attained success as a preacher and 
found it hard to adjust himself to teaching. When Governor 
Ramsey appointed him state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in 1861, he accepted, and Brooks filled the vacancy at Ham- 
line. The following year Crary became chaplain of the Third 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War. He did not 
return to Minnesota after the war but went farther west to do 
more pioneering.*® 

The trustees had the power to appoint all teachers and to pre- 
scribe and regulate the course of study. It is doubtful whether 
there were more than six or seven teachers employed at any 
one time during the Red Wing period. Methodists from the 
East (New England and states north of the Ohio) were very 
often sought, and anyone at all competent living in the vicinity 
was enlisted. Money was scarce and salaries seldom reached 
the five hundred dollar mark. Brooks was appointed president 
at a salary of $550 a year, but a good part of this probably 
was paid in produce. Students frequently paid their tuition 


Minnesota Methodist Historical Society Papers in the possession of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 

10 Hamline University at Red Wing, 41, 45; “Historical Remarks on 
Hamline University,” 13-17; Red Wing Republican, June 25, 1858. The 
name of this paper was changed to Goodhue County Republican on August 
12, 1859. 
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by boarding the professors. On one occasion the faculty, it 
is said, had to divide a single sack of flour. They carried 
their shares home after dark to prevent the students from 
knowing the truth regarding their circumstances. Hamline 
started with two teachers, Jabez Brooks and Emily Sorin, his 
assistant. The school was little more than a preparatory 
school at this time, but Miss Sorin took advanced work and 
was among the first to be graduated from the collegiate de- 
partment. Miss Helen Sutherland, another early graduate, 
taught Latin and Greek and was preceptress of the preparatory 
department. Subsequently she taught in the Minneapolis 
public schools, and then in the University of Minnesota. Her 
rank as a teacher was high.** 

An important addition to the faculty was made in 1858, 
when H. B. Wilson went to Hamline as professor of mathe- 
matics and civil engineering. He was a graduate of Wesleyan 
College in Maine, his native state. In 1862 he entered the 
army as captain of Company F, Sixth Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry. When Wilson returned to Minnesota he became 
superintendent of schools for Goodhue County and later 
state superintendent of public instruction. While he held the 
latter office he was secretary of the state normal board and a 
regent of the University of Minnesota, ex officio. He worked 
hard to establish training schools and institutes in the state. 
As if these many educational achievements were not enough, he 
served both as representative and senator in the Minnesota 
legislature.” 

The Reverend Peter Akers, who was born in Campbell 
County, Virginia, was evidently one of the few Southerners 
who went to Illinois and opposed slavery. He was known for 
his anti-slavery convictions and writings both at McKendree 
College in Illinois and during his eight years, from 1858 to 
1865, at Hamline. He taught Biblical literature and produced 


11 Laws, 1854, p. 105; Hamline University at Red Wing, 35, 39, 64, 
71, 91, 208; Shurtleff, “ Methodism in Minnesota,” 84. 
12 Republican, June 25, 1858; Hamline University at Red Wing, 50-53. 
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a scholarly book entitled Biblical Chronology. While many 
Hamline professors and students were fighting in the Civil 
War, at least one teacher helped in the frontier war at home. 
This was the professor of mathematics, the Reverend A. J. 
Nelson, who was originally from Ohio. He raised a band of 
volunteers and participated in the quelling of the Sioux 
Outbreak in 1862."* Doubtless other teachers in this early 
period deserve mention, but it is believed those included here 
not only made large and definite contributions to Hamline 
but also to this entire pioneer section. 

The purpose of the Hamline curriculum was to provide a 
well-rounded and useful education with emphasis upon Chris- 
tian, classical, and scientific training. The course of study 
embraced four departments — classical, preparatory, scienti- 
fic, and ladies’ graduating. The freshmen wishing a classical 
course studied Livy, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Homer’s Jiliad, 
geometry, algebra, and English literature. The sophomores 
went on with the study of Latin and Greek and took in addi- 
tion trigonometry, analytical geometry, calculus, composition, 
and elocution. Juniors were required to study English, logic, 
philosophy, mathematical mechanics, chemistry, Latin, and 
Greek. Seniors studied Hebrew or German, ethics, English, 
astronomy, modern history, and civil polity. Declamations 
from all the “ gentlemen” of the school and compositions by 
all students were required each week.** 

The academic year was divided into three terms of thirteen 
weeks each. During the fall term all students were required to 
attend lectures on anatomy, physiology, chemistry, natural 
science, and English literature. All juniors were obliged to 
hear lectures on natural history and zodlogy during the winter 
term, while lectures on mineralogy, geology, and botany came 
in the spring. The tendency to recognize scientific courses 

18 Republican, February 3, 1860; Hamline University at Red Wing, 


48, 59. 
14 Republican, December 11, 1857; Hamline University, Catalogue, 1863, 
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can be discerned. Though not given the same attention as 
classical subjects, they were considered of enough importance 
for special lectures. In harmony with this trend toward prac- 
tical courses, the Hamline law school was started in 1857 under 
Charles McClure, a Red Wing lawyer. Later several business 
courses were added.** 

The ladies’ graduating course differed from the classical in 
that French, German, music, drawing, and history were substi- 
tuted for some of the Latin courses and Greek. Preparatory 
courses of three years were offered, including scientific, ladies’ 
preparatory, and classical studies of a more elementary nature. 
The normal department stressed the theory and practice of 
teaching and sought to give actual experience in model 
schools.** 

Four types of degrees were conferred. The bachelor of arts 
degree was granted to students who had completed the classical 
course satisfactorily, and a lady baccalaureate of arts was pre- 
sented to those finishing the ladies’ graduatiug course. Upon 
completion of the scientific course the bachelor of science de- 
gree was awarded. A master of arts degree was “ conferred, 
upon application,on every Bachelor of Arts of three years 
standing,” if the applicant had “ sustained a good moral char- 
acter’ during that time. The fee in each case was five dol- 
lars. Entrance examinations were required for admission to 
Hamline. Public examinations were held before a committee 
appointed by the faculty at the close of the fall and winter 
terms. At the end of the spring term this committee, together 
with the board of visitors, appointed by the Minnesota Meth- 
odist conference, examined the students. All were required 
to attend the examinations unless excused by the president.** 

The majority of students came from in and around Red 
Wing, but there were representatives from Iowa, Wisconsin, 

15 Catalogue, 1863, p. 5, 22; Hamline University at Red Wing, 31, 137. 


16 Catalogue, 1863, p. 9, 12-15. 
17 Catalogue, 1863, p. 21, 22. 
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and Michigan. Nearly five hundred students attended Ham- 
line between 1854 and 1869. The number enrolled during 
the first year in all departments was seventy-three. Of these 
thirty were girls and forty-three boys. The total graduated 
in the Red Wing period was twenty-two, with two or three 
receiving diplomas each year after 1859. The only year in 
which there were no graduates was 1862, when the Civil \Var 
took many of the boys, while the girls were busy with war 
work at home. Minnesota answered the first call for volun- 
teers and more than a hundred men were in the ranks from 
Hamline. There were seven corporals, three sergeants, three 
orderlies, one second lieutenant, three first lieutenants, nine 
captains, three majors, and two chaplains. The rest served as 
privates. After 1867 the enrollment increased until it seemed 
about to exceed that of any previous year.** 

Tuition was to be paid or secured before the middle of each 
term. Deductions, however, were made in cases of illness. The 
tuition ranged from three and a half dollars a term in the 
primary department to fifteen dollars in the law school during 
the first years. The fee for those in the collegiate division 
was ten dollars, with extra charges for music and drawing. 
All students paid a janitor’s fee of seventy-five cents. As early 
as 1862 a discount of five dollars in the collegiate department 
was allowed for clergymen’s children.” 

Tuition was paid in many ways. For the fall term of 1859 
Jacob Bennett received a bill for the tuition of two students, 
in the first and second preparatory classes, and for “ Two 
Janitor’s Fees” amounting to a total of $14.50. This was 
paid “by Amanda’s Teaching” to the amount of $7.75 and 


18 Hamline University at Red Wing, 13, 64, 200-220; Shurtleff, 
“ Methodism in Minnesota,” 91, 94; Hamline University Magazine, vol. 1, 
no. 3, p. 26, 30 (spring term, 1865). 

19 Republican, December 11, 1857; Hamline University Day Book, 134. 
The latter is a manuscript record of the tuition accounts of Hamline stu- 
dents from 1859 to 1868, in the Minnesota Methodist Historical Society 
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“ By boarding Miss Gibbs” for $6.75. An example of pay- 
ment in produce is to be found in the case of R. Z. Bell, whose 
bill “ To tuition of himself Second Prep Dpt.” and janitor’s 
fee amounted to $7.75. He was credited with $4.00 for “ hay 
and Corn to Dr. Crary” and with $3.75 earned by “J. L. 
Farber in teaching.” As the result of an accident in the family 
of Lorin Brown, his children attended classes for only four 
weeks during the fall term of 1861, so his bill of $15.50 for 
their tuition was taken care of “ by loss of time ”’ to the amount 
of $10.73, by contributions of “ % sack of flour ”’ at one dol- 
lar and four pounds of butter at ten cents a pound, by hauling 
wood for thirty-seven cents, and by the payment of three dol- 
lars in cash. Thomas Simmons paid the “ Tuition of one 
Student in First Prep. Dep’t.” and his janitor’s fee, amount- 
ing to $6.75, for the fall term of 1869 “ By merchandise ” to 
Dr. Crary and Professor Wilson.” It is interesting to note 
the exactness with which these accounts tally. Cash payments 
were more common after 1865, but the bills cited here reveal 
the lack of money in a frontier region. 

The spirit of Hamline has been characterized in the follow- 
ing manner: “ The entire atmosphere of the Institution is so 
genuinely and generously Christian that one feels lonesome 
if he does not take an active interest in religious life and serv- 
ice. And yet Hamline is far removed from the sectarian 
spirit.” Indeed, the incorporation act specified that all would 
receive equal privileges regardless of religious tenets. Stu- 
dents were expected to attend chapel exercises every morning 
and one service on Sunday, but their presence was not required 
at the “ religious worship of any particular denomination ex- 
cept as specified by the student, his parents or guardian.” On 
Sunday afternoons all students were required to attend the 
“ College Lecture” in the chapel. The administration aimed to 
carry on the government of the school in a parental manner, 


20 Hamline University Day Book, 19, 20, 30, 106. 
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showing mildness but firmness and impartiality. No student 
guilty of profanity or improper conduct was allowed to re- 
main in the school. Disorderly conduct such as gambling, 
drinking intoxicating liquors, or visiting saloons was strictly 
forbidden. Disrespect for the Sabbath or for religious ob- 
servances and neglect of studies or school duties were also 
included in the category of offenses punishable by expulsion.” 

The year 1857 marks the founding of a lyceum, of which 
Professor Brooks was chosen president. This was really a 
weekly debating society. Here are some of the subjects dis- 
cussed throughout the year: “ That Lafayette deserves more 
credit for his actions in the American Revolution than Wash- 
ington ”; “ That man’s success in life depends more on in- 
dividual exertion than on circumstances ”; “ That the present 
political aspect indicates a dissolution of the Union”; “ That 
dancing, as practiced at balls, is fully compatible with true 
morality ’’; “That woman should be allowed the privilege of 
the elective franchise”; “ That notwithstanding the many 
evils of intemperance, a Prohibitory Liquor Law would be 
impolitic””; and “ That Americans should rejoice at the over- 
throw of the British government.” * 

The women planned to establish a paper that would consist 
of voluntary contributions and be read from time to time at 
the lyceum. A literary association soon took the place of the 
lyceum and became the forerunner of the present literary 
societies. The Sigourneyan Society was the first one formed 
for the women, and it issued a school paper known as the 
Hesperia. The Adelphian, a men’s literary society, put out 
a similar paper called the New Era. Both groups held public 
exercises once a month. Soon the Euterpean, a musical organ- 
ization, appeared, and references are found to the Philologean, 


21 Jaws, 1854, p. 105; Catalogue, 1863, p. 23; “ Historical Remarks on 
Hamline University,” 34. 

22 Republican, November 6, 13, 20, 27; December 18, 1857; January 1, 
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which seems to be the Sigourneyan under a new name. The 
Philologeans arranged a special entertainment to raise money 
with which to purchase an artificial arm for the Reverend G. 
W. Richardson, pastor of the Methodist church at Red Wing, 
who had lost his arm in the war.” 

The issues of the Hamline University Magazine of 1864 
and 1865 were filled with Civil War sentiments. The coming 
of peace evoked the following flight from one contributor: 


The yoke of bondage has been broken, the shackles of slavery 

have fallen from the limbs of the oppressed, our Union is preserved 
— our Nation is free, and the glorious flag of liberty, the Star 
Spangled Banner waves triumphantly. . . . But, hark! mingled 
with the shout of gladness I hear a dirge. . . . There is scarcely 
a home in all our land that has not been made desolate. A hus- 
band, a son, a father, a brother has fallen upon the field of battle. 
. . . Yet we rejoice that our friends have not all been slain. . . . 
Hail, glad day of peace that has dawned upon us. 
Many of the articles in the school magazine dealt with ab- 
stract themes handled with lofty generalizations. “ Rely on 
Right,” “ Never Say Die,” “ Diligence and Idleness,” ‘“ Cheer- 
fulness,” ‘“‘ Liberty,” and “Do Good” are a few titles of the 
papers that were printed. 

The students formed a library association in 1867, which 
sponsored the Hamline Library. Any man who signed the 
consitution and paid fifty cents a quarter became a member, 
but women were honorary members and had access to the 
library without cost. The payment of ten dollars entitled one 
to life membership and the right to vote at all meetings. In 
the fall of 1867 the library could boast of owning more than 
a thousand volumes. The reading room was supplied with 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Nation, the Red Wing and St. Paul 


28 Republican, November 6, 1857; November 20, 27, December 4, 1863; 
Catalogue, 1863, p. 22. 

24 Hamline University Magazine, vol. 1, no. 2, p. 3, 9; nO. 3, Pp. 2-5, 9 
(winter and spring terms, 1865). 
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newspapers, Harper's Weekly, the Ladies’ Repository, and 
the Methodist Quarterly Review.” 

A flag bearing the motto “ Hamline University. Religio, 
Litere, Libertas; 1854” was presented to the school by the 
senior class during the commencement of 1863. Commence- 
ment exercises usually began with the baccalaureate services 
on Sunday and lasted until the following Wednesday, when 
student exhibitions were held and degrees were conferred. 
Public examinations were held on Monday and Tuesday. At 
least one evening was given over to the literary societies, 
which secured lecturers. In 1860 President Crary gave the 
baccalaureate address on “ The Power of the Invisible.” Be- 
fore the diplomas were awarded, two student essays were 
read. One by Miss Williams was entitled “Education, Real 
and Unreal”; the other by Miss Mary Sorin was called “ 7Zs- 
thetic Culture and Valedictory.” The Adelphian Society se- 
cured the Reverend James F. Chaffee of St. Paul as its lecturer. 
His subject was “Knowledge in Its Influences, Social, 
Civil and Religious.” The Reverend A. J. Nelson talked to 
the Sigourneyans on “ Woman and Her Sphere.”’ * 

In the fall of 1868 former students met in the college 
chapel and arranged for a reunion to be held during the com- 
mencement week of the winter term from February 26 to 
March 3, 1869. The resident students were appointed to pro- 
vide the supper for the reunion, while an alumni committee 
was to give the affair publicity. Many promised to attend and 
all seemed pleased with the project. Captain W. W. Rich, a 
civil engineer, composed a poem for the occasion which indi- 
cates that it is not only college students of the present day who 
combine good thoughts with poor poetry. The first stanza 
follows : 

25 Republican, August 16, 1867. The records of the “ Students’ Cen- 
tenary Library Association of Hamline University” are in the Minnesota 
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As again we meet, and sit at thy feet, 

And hear the beat of thy tender heart, 
With love abounding, 
A welcome sounding, 

Dear memories come,— the tears will start; 
And we thank the good Creator, 

That again we meet, and sit at thy feet, 
Our Alma Mater.?7 


While the undergraduates and alumni were rejoicing at 
this festive celebration, the trustees were talking of closing 
the school. It had witnessed many financial setbacks. Money 
had been raised by endowment, by voluntary subscription, by 
tuition, and by the sale of scholarships. Bishop Hamline’s 
endowment of real estate brought in less than the estimated 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Hard times made it difficult for 
people to pay their subscriptions and for students to pay their 
tuition. The grasshopper plague swept over Minnesota in the 
fifties, as it did again in the seventies, and destroyed the crops 
generally. People had scarcely recovered from the effects of 
this loss when the panic of 1857 brought the despairing fruits of 
over-speculation to the frontier. If teachers received any 
money payment on salaries in this year they were fortunate. 
Nevertheless, it was at this time that those interested in the 
school announced that its policy would be “ to pay off the debt 
on the present building, and secure a permanent endowment 
fund ” that would establish the school once and for all. In the 
early sixties the Civil War drained finances everywhere, and 
certainly the Hamline faculty and student ranks were depleted, 
but in 1867 the number of students was increasing. In 1865 
the assets were $33,886.93 over the liabilities, and by 1868 
the assets had accrued to $37,716.83 in excess of the liabilities 
and the school’s debts had been liquidated to the extent of 
$7,666.79. Moreover, Minnesota as a whole showed signs 


27W. W. Rich, Poem Read Before the Alumni of Hamline University, 
at Red Wing, Minnesota, March 3d, 1869, 5 (St. Paul, 1870). 
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of prosperity. After 1865 “there were gains . . . in popula- 
tion, industry, wealth, and general comfort. . . . Abundant 
crops, high prices for agricultural staples, and the depreciation 
of the currency enabled the farmers to clear their mortgages 
and other debts.” ** 

Nevertheless the trustees reported that Hamline could not 
continue on account of “loss of students, financial embarass- 
ments, and lack of interest of former supporters.” They de- 
cided to change the time of commencement from summer to 
spring. This was done, and in 1869 the spring term was 
omitted. Brooks tendered his resignation and Chaffee, then 
a trustee, made the motion to close the school, adding that it 
was to open again when existing liabilities could be managed 
and new buildings erected. The motion was carried. Chaffee 
claimed that the suspension was due to the sale of ten thousand 
dollars worth of scholarships at fifty dollars each. The 
scholarships, according to Chaffee, were “ endowment, and 
interest on the same income for the support of the school ; and 
so it happened that when students began to come in on scholar- 
ships, which yielded each of them, about three or four dollars 
interest for the support of the school, instead of about thirty 
dollars as formerly from tuition, the faculty . . . found 
the treasury empty, and themselves in need of bread.” Certain 
it is that the sale of scholarships proved a deterimental policy 
to sound finances wherever used, and the Hamline treasury 
was not as full as it might have been. Yet other frontier col- 
leges had survived under even less promising conditions.” 

28 William Watts Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 3:1, 93 ( St. Paul, 
1926) ; Hamline University at Red Wing, 17, 22-24; Shurtleff, “ Method- 
ism in Minnesota,” 87, 93; Republican, November 13, 1857. 

2° J. F. Chaffee, “Hamline University,” in Minnesota Methodist His- 
torical Society Papers; Republican, March 11, 1869; Shurtleff, “ Method- 
ism in Minnesota,” 95; Hellen D. Asher, “The Growth of Colleges 
1850-1860 Particularly in the North West,” 60-64. The latter is a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin master’s thesis (1926); the Minnesota Historical 
Society has a copy. 
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The lack of interest argument must be discredited if judg- 
ment can be grounded upon increasing numbers and the en- 
thusiasm displayed at the reunion. It seems evident that 
politics entered in as an important factor. The buildings were 
old and the grounds too limited. Moreover, Red Wing was 
not proving to be a central location. The block donated by 
the town was returned in exchange for the balance of the 
university liabilities. Chaffee admitted that it was generally 
understood that if the school ever recommenced the location 
would be other than Red Wing. Thus Hamline closed not to 
open again for eleven years, and then St. Paul became its 
home.*° 

At least three things had been accomplished by Hamline’s 
Red Wing career. In the first place an institution of higher 
learning had actually been established — the first in the ter- 
ritory and open to both men and women. Secondly, through 
its professors, it was the means of stimulating further educa- 
tional activity along various lines throughout the state. Pro- 
fessor Wilson started the first teachers’ institute in Minnesota 
when he was county and state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Crary was called from the Hamline presidency to 
be state superintendent of public instruction. Brooks was 
president of the State Teachers’ Association at two different 
periods and he gave unsparingly of his energies for higher 
educational standards. Lastly, Hamline as a frontier college 
was able to furnish a well-rounded training for students living 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. Many would have been de- 
prived of college training had it not been that such a school 
with moderate tuition charges was within comparatively easy 
reach. 

Hetien D. ASHER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


80 Shurtleff, “ Methodism in Minnesota,” 96, 97; Hamline University, 
Prospectus, 1880-81, p. 13. 



































MINNESOTA AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS 


AN ENGLISH VISITOR OF THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 


[Concluded] 

George T. Borrett’s account of a journey from La Crosse 
to St. Paul in 1864 was reprinted in the September issue of 
Mrinnesora History, and some information about the author 
and his American travels was published at that time (see 
ante, p. 270). A second letter, giving his impressions of the 
Twin Cities, which he visited early in September, 1864, is 
herewith presented. 


[George Tuthill Borrett, Letters from Canada and the United States, 

152-167 (London, 1865) ]. 

Washington; October 10th [1864]. 

St. Pauw’s is as yet in its infancy. But a very few years ago 
this precocious child of the prairie was not even thought of, and 
now she has not only assumed to herself the name of a city — 
every American town does that, whether it has any right to the 
appellation or no— but she has summoned together, while hard- 
ly into her teens, a population of twenty thousand inhabitants, 
and, when fairly of age, will rival in size many a European capi- 
tal. At present her prosperity seems to be due to the fur trade, 
which is enormous. Every other shop is a furrier’s. The streets 
are redolent of hides. Wolf, fox, bear, mink, wild-cat — every 
specimen of the genus “ vermin ”— is to be seen dangling in the 
windows. And, strange to say, even in the headquarters of the 
furriers there is carried on such a system of deception as I should 
have thought incredible, had I not seen it actually at work. Chi- 
canery, I suppose, like charity, begins at home; and so in the heart 
of the great fur country commences an elaborate process of dye- 
ing, and staining, and veneering, which would astonish the belles 
of London and Paris, who flatter themselves that they pay for the 
genuine article. I do not believe one muff in a hundred is what 
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it purports to be. Sable is concocted out of anything, mink is 
cooked up out of the mangiest of mangy skins. Ermine is delib- 
erately painted on the seediest of repulsive hides. The manufac- 
ture of ancient coins, Yankee shoddy, Lillo pickles, or London 
milk, could not reveal greater scholarship in the art of humbug. 
I wonder what proportion of the cloaks, muffs, boas and tippets, 
that I see in London does really come off the backs of animals 
whose name they bear, seeing that the genuine thing is so extreme- 
ly rare in the district of its native home. But the wreck of the 
Royal George has proved large enough to furnish a city of Eng- 
lish mansions, the santo sudario or sacred winding-sheet of Turin 
has produced sufficient stuff to furnish sails for the fleets of Italy, 
the bullets picked up on the field of Waterloo would have 
slaughtered the whole population of Europe, and why should not 
the sables and minks of St. Paul’s be numerous enough to satisfy 
the demands of all the toilettes of the civilised world? 

But “ fur” is not the only staff of life to the inhabitants of St. 
Paul’s. Agriculture increases its area, and every day sees new 
settlers arriving and fresh lands subjected to the plough. Com- 
merce follows in its wake, and being on the highway of the Mis- 
sissippi, the great artery of the North West, the city must rise in 
importance with the development of the country, and the signs 
of its future rise are already visible. In itself it is by no means 
beautiful. It stands favorably on a chalky eminence above the 
river, and from a terrace upon the cliff there is an extensive view 
of the surrounding country; but there are no fine houses, as in 
Chicago, nor handsome streets and towering warehouses. The 
buildings are irregular and low, and almost as mean as in the 
western end of Oxford Street. I do not know that I can say 
anything of them more derogatory to their character than that. 

The sun next day was equatorial. I am not quite sure that I 
know what that may be, but I know that the thermometer in the 
shade was up to 100°, and standing in the sun was an absolute 
impossibility. They say that nothing is ever seen in the daytime 
in the streets of Malta but Englishmen and dogs, and certainly 
there was nothing else that day in the streets of St. Paul’s. But, 
protected as we were with umbrellas, and tolerably inured to 
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noonday roastings, we were totally unable to stand the blaze and 
glare. Less than five minutes in the open air (to be properly 
delicate) dissolved me utterly into floods of tears, and five minutes 
more, as I retreated home again, fried me dry and stupid. 

But time was precious, and there was plenty to be seen in the 
neighbourhood; so, after a brief siesta, we determined to stand 
for neither sun nor ceremony, and, divesting ourselves of coat 
and waistcoat, took our seats in an open caléche and started out 
for a drive into the country. The afternoon was slightly cooler, 
but still uncomfortably hot; how the horses pulled under it I 
cannot imagine, but they travelled well, and we were soon eight 
miles from St. Paul’s, crossing the Mississippi in a ferry-boat 
beneath the frowning heights of Fort Snelling. The ferry-boat 
was worked in the same way as those upon the Rhine, by the 
means of a rope and running wheel upon it, the boat being laid 
obliquely across the stream and left to the current to force it along 
the rope. A steep climb up the other bank landed us at the gate 
of the fort. It was a very shady specimen of a fortification, hav- 
ing no pretensions whatever to engineering skill, and less to com- 
fort and accomodation. The only attraction it possessed in our 
eyes was the fact that it then contained some Indian prisoners 
lately captured in the frontier war, whom we were anxious to 
inspect. We stated our wish to the sentinel, which was per- 
emptorily refused ; but our driver, a capital fellow, was as anxious 
as ourselves that we should miss none of the lions of the country, 
and, hastily dismounting, tackled the bewildered sentry with such 
an ebullition of remonstrative volubility—the pith of which 
appeared to be that the colonel was a great friend of his and 
would let him in directly if he only knew he was there — that the 
sentry yielded in despair, and handed us to a corporal to be duly 
lionised round. 

We were shown into a good-sized airy chamber, and there, at 
the further end, chained by the leg to a ring in the wall, sat the 
objects of our search, the two Indian prisoners. They were both 
princes of their tribe, very fine specimens of their race, the Sioux, 
large limbed, well proportioned, lithe and supple as tigers. One, 
who rejoiced in the name of “ Little Six,” was of great age, more 
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than ninety, but he seemed to lack none of his youthful vigour, 
and saving a few gray hairs upon his head, time had laid no finger- 
mark upon him. The other, “ Medicine Bottle,” was of middle 
age, of handsome cast of countenance, and splendid frame. He 
had lately been adorning himself in his war paint — which they 
both delighted in daubing on and washing off again two or three 
times a week —and had, in a fit of eccentricity, removed the 
whole of it except a bright vermilion streak down the middle of his 
hair, which parted in the centre of his forehead. They were both 
engaged in eating nuts, brought in by their friends in the neigh- 
bourhood, who seemed to be permitted access to them much more 
readily than I should have supposed expedient ; and in this opera- 
tion they slacked not for a moment all the time we were inspecting 
and making our remarks upon them, simply lingering in the 
mastication of every other nut to cool themselves with a fan that 
lay beside each; for they seemed to suffer from the heat as much 
and more than we did, though their dress was of the most un- 
scrupulously meagre kind. They looked harmless enough as we 
saw them, and it was difficult to trace any evidence in their fea- 
tures of the ferocity which had characterised their recent deeds. 
And yet they had both taken the lead in one of the most barbarous 
massacres of whites that had occurred for years. Little Six was 
in the habit of boasting that he had on that occasion successfully 
scalped thirteen women and children, and as many men. What 
Medicine Bottle’s particular feats had been we did not hear. They 
were both under sentence of execution, of course, but that did 
not seem to trouble them.’ I suppose they consoled themselves 
with the hope that they were going to the Good Spirit, into whose 
presence the scalping of whites is, I believe, the surest passport. 

I have often wondered at the almost paradoxical effect upon the 
aboriginal heathen races of contact with Christianity. I never 


1 Little Six, or Shakopee, and Medicine Bottle, both of whom were sup- 
posed to have played prominent parts in the Sioux Massacre of 1862, were 
arrested in the spring of 1864 and taken to Fort Snelling. They were tried 
for murder in the following November and December, were convicted on 
extremely doubtful evidence, and were executed on November 11, 1865. The 
story of their capture, trial, and execution is told in detail by Dr. William 
W. Folwell in his History of Minnesota, 2: 443-450 (St. Paul, 1924). 
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have been able to understand how it is that the religion of the 
Cross, as it sheds its warm light in the presence of the native 
mind, seems to call into life and action all the evil seeds that 
rankle there, and, once vivified and brought to the surface, choke 
both soul and body. Whence is this mysterious anomaly? I have 
asked a great many questions here with a view to get some clue 
to the secret of the notorious extermination that has been stealthily 
but steadily, like a hidden cancer, doing its deadly work upon the 
North American Indians, from the day that Columbus first set 
foot upon the soil. Well-informed people with whom I have con- 
versed have their different theories, but no one of them appears 
to me satisfactory. Philosophers propound it as an established 
axiom, without a thought of the horrors of the principle it in- 
volves, that all aboriginal races are, by that very fact, doomed to 
speedy and inevitable destruction as soon as they come in contact 
with the people of European origin. They declare it to be only 
a question of time, and call it idle to admit any other basis of cal- 
culation when dealing with this matter in a practical way. And, 
sad to say, modern experience points to the truth of the philoso- 
phers’ view. Notwithstanding the well-meant efforts of philan- 
thropists to preserve and civilise the scattered remnants of the 
human family which the progress of enterprise brings to knowl- 
edge, sooner or later the same fate overtakes all savage races. 
Do what governments will to preserve the inferior race from the 
agression of the superior, the natives “die in the white man’s 
breath ;” and contact with Christianity, which should, at least, 
confer a more extended knowledge of physics, if not a higher 
moral standard, seems to be to the aboriginal tribes the sure signal 
of present extinction. Various causes may be assigned which 
play their part in this wholesale murder. The importation of 
European diseases, particularly smallpox, a scourge which com- 
mits amongst the savage races such devastation as the plague- 
days of old London could not match for virulence — the intro- 
duction of “ fire-water” and tobacco, to which they evince an 
unconquerable propensity ——and the infusion of an unhealthy 
taste for all the worst practices of civilised communities — are 
powerful agencies in the dark work of destruction. Border war- 
fare with the new comers and suicidal contests amongst them- 
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selves reduce their numbers, perhaps, more surely than the in- 
sidious agencies of civilised vice. But cruelty of borderers and 
international strife will not alone account for the prodigious 
revelations of statistics. What there is in the savage nature so 
abhorrent from the “white” that the two will not mingle, but 
must contend in antagonistic rivalry till the weaker is absorbed 
in the more powerful solvent, has never been explained. Various 
efforts are being made to induce the two opposite characters to 
assimilate themselves, but without avail. The Indians in Canada and 
the Northern States, who have their own allotted territory, cannot 
even be persuaded by the example of the active industry around 
them to till the soil which the respective governments reserve to 
them. They are content to inhabit a desert in the centre of a 
garden — to typify death in the midst of life. The phenomenon 
of the disease is still a mystery, and no treatment yet attempted can 
resuscitate the fast-failing patient. 

Behind the fort was a large camp containing several thousand 
men, recruits, chiefly from the North Western districts. Their 
tents were mathematically set out — large, neat, and orderly. On 
the training-ground beside them the men were being put through 
their manual exercise. The exhibition was by no means perfect, 
but the performers were fresh hands, and the veterans who were 
instructing them did not seem to know much about it. They were 
to march shortly against the Indians.” 

From the terrace on which the fort stands there is a fine view 
of the Mississippi, and the Minnesota, which falls into it at this 
point. We gazed at it for a short time, and then drove ox to the 
falls of Minne-ha-ha, immortalised by Longfellow. I did not ex- 
pect to come upon such a scene as the poet has idealised, nor an 


2It is not likely that these recruits were being trained for service 
against the Sioux, since the frontier campaign of 1864 was nearly over 
before Borrett reached Minnesota (see ante, p. 273, n.). It is probable, 
however, that they had just enlisted in the Eleventh Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry, a regiment that was organized and mustered into service in 
August and September, 1864. It left for the South on September 20, and 
for about a month previous to this time it was stationed at Fort Snelling, 
where the “men were exercised in the usual preliminary drills, etc.” 
Rufus Davenport, “ Narrative of the Eleventh Regiment,” in Minnesota 
in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1861-1865, 1: 488 (St. Paul, 1890). 
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encampment of Indians on the margin of the stream such as he 
has pictured, which, however it might have added to the land- 
scape, would in their present white-blood-thirstiness have much 
disconcerted our party; but 1 own I was not a little disappointed 
to find that the Falls of Minne-ha-ha were now little else than a 
tea-garden. Some enterprising speculator from the East has 
located himself on the roadside, and there has run up a small inn 
for the sale of spirituous liquors,and seems to find the custom 
of the numerous pilgrims to the scene pay him for his trouble. 
I thought that we should be the only visitors; in fact, I did not 
imagine that in this out of the way corner of the world there could 
be any extensive number of excursionists to a spot so retired from 
town or village. But an assertion of an intention on my part to 
bathe at the bottom of his garden made him very red and angry, 
and no assurance that I had not the smallest idea he had any 
visitors, or the slightest desire to insult them, nothing, in fact, but 
the purchase of “a drink” pacified his indignation. 

The immediate vicinity of the Falls is one of the prettiest little 
glens conceivable; very narrow, very deep, charmingly wooded, 
and altogether lovely; at the head of it is a bold rock, and from 
the top of the rock should fall the cascade which we had come to 
see. But, alas, the thirsty sun, which had so sadly reduced the 
Mississippi, had unmercifully sucked out the vitals of the poor 
little stream, and instead of bubbling and frothing over the preci- 
pice in the sparkling, joyous fulness of heart which has given it 
its name of the “ laughing waters ”, it was then all shrivelled and 
parched and could only drop a few silent tears of melancholy for 
its wasted condition. I really felt quite sad for the little rivulet, 
though inclined to doubt whether it ever deserved the eulogies 
which poets and painters have bestowed upon it; but there cer- 
tainly was the sweetest little pool at the base of the rock, so dark, 
and deep, and still, that I almost forgave the stream for the dis- 
appointment it caused me at looking so insignificant. 

We did not stay long — pace poet and painter — but drove on 
to Minneapolis, a very pretty town on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, and thence across by a suspension bridge to St. Anthony 
on the left bank, a similar town, and there we halted for a short 
time to get a peep at the Falls of St. Anthony. But the water was 
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too low, and all that was to be seen was a mass of tumbled rock 
of every size and shape, with here and there a little eddy in the 
gaps between the crags, indications of the terrible rapids that 
break and foam about them when the river is at its proper height. 
Thence we mounted the steep which leads to the summit of the 
bank, and so along the edge of the cliff, till the sun went down 
upon one of the prettiest scenes I have met with on this Continent. 
The river ran beneath us at the bottom of a narrow gorge, its 
banks wooded to the water’s edge, and dotted with an occasional 
house that peeped forth from the dense dark foliage; and behind 
us, as we looked back, lay the broken rocks of the Falls, with the 
towers and steeples of St. Anthony, and the bridge and Minnea- 
polis beyond. The sunlight hues were fairy-like, bright and diver- 
sified as those which I had seen on the Mississippi ; and if anything 
rewarded me for the long weary journey I had taken to get to this, 
the farthest point of my North-Western excursion, it was this 
evening’s drive. 

Darkness soon set in, and we turned away from the river to 
make straight for home. The road was primitive and exciting, 
for it was traversed by numerous gullies, which were spanned by 
wooden bridges composed simply of a lot of loose planks, very 
uneven, and very rotten. Some of the planks were broken half 
off, some had great apertures in their centre,some had gone al- 
together. Why the horses were not thrown or killed, or why the 
carriage was not let through or upset, to this day I cannot satis- 
factorily answer. Our driver said the animals were used to the 
bridges, and so they seemed, for if they did get any one or more 
of their legs through the timbers, they did not appear to be the 
least disconcerted, but struggled methodically till they got them 
out, and resumed their course. At one chasm they took a fair 
leap, and the carriage followed them across it in splendid style. 
I think from my experience of this drive, that cross-country car- 
riage practice would be much less difficult than you might imagine ; 
and I should suggest to our Irish Turfites a steeple chase in 
chariots, as an extremely practicable, and I would venture to think 
sufficiently “sensational” termination of a day’s sport. 

A little incident occurred on the road eminently illustrative of 
the relative positions of master and servant in the model republic. 
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Some time after leaving the river we came to a small roadside 
inn, at which our driver pulled up to water his horses. This done, 
he called to us in the carriage — 

“Now then gentlemen, come on, guess we'd better have a 
drink ; it’s ’nation hot, and I feel a mind to throw myself outside 
a glass of something. What shall it be?” 

I thought it was a Yankee’s cool way of putting to us the in- 
variable suggestion of every English cabman with whom you are 
unlucky enough to fraternise, that “ you might stand him some- 
thing” (which something, by-the-bye, I have always found to be 
gin and water) and though a little taken aback by the apparent 
coolness of the demand, I felt myself the need of a little some- 
thing, and acquiesced. 

The something was duly ordered and demolished,no matter 
what it was; and before leaving the counter I pulled out and of- 
fered to the spiritual medium behind it sufficient paper to defray 
the aggregate cost of the party’s drinks. I never made a more 
unfortunate mistake. My cousin, more au fait in the etiquette of 
this continent, knew the meaning of the driver’s invitation, and 
smiled at my innocence; but how was any one who had experience 
of the exhaustive and expensive capacities of the British working 
man’s throat, to divine that this driver was about to treat his fare 
himself? Imagine the satisfaction I shall have on my return 
home in explaining to the first cabman who insinuates that “ It’s 
wery cold, sir,” if it does not rain, or “ Wery wet, sir,” if it does, 
in that thick and beery tone which is universally accepted as the 
British equivalent of the less scrupulous continental demand for 
pour boire or trinkgeld —imagine,I say, the pleasure of repre- 
senting to such an one how the tables are turned here, and how 
grand a thing it would be if our working classes had a little of 
that independence and self-respect which forbids the American 
to demand, over and above his due wages, those extortional fees 
which in Europe must almost necessarily be paid to secure ordinary 
civility. It is one of the greatest charms, perhaps, of travelling 
in this country that fees are incidents of an advanced state of 
society at present here unknown. It would be almost as strange 
to a Yankee to be asked by a porter for a “tip,” as it would be to 
an Englishman to get that individual to do anything without one. 
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It seems such a perfect Utopia of hotel life to be allowed to quit 
the establishment without “ remembering” the boots, that I find 
great difficulty in keeping my hand from wandering to my pocket 
when I take my leave of that worthy at the door. But I make the 
most of the improved system, which saves the traveller so much 
small change, for I shall not get the benefit of it much longer. The 
New Yorkers, I understand, are progressively advancing into the 
mal-practices of the more perfect civilisation of the old world, and I 
know very well that the first thing I shall have to do on landing in 
England will be to “ tip” somebody. 

I do not think I have anything further to say about St. Paul’s. 
My cousin ard I considered that we had nothing more to see 
there, so the next morning we put ourselves on board the wretched 
little boat which had brought the up passengers the last twelve 
miles of their voyage from the South, and started back for Can- 
ada. I have no need to describe the down journey on the Missis- 
sippi. It was an exact repetition of our upward trip; the same 
tiresome change of boats, only this time reversed, each fresh boat 
being a size larger than the last, though the benefit of the change 
was always counterbalanced by an unaccountable elasticity in 
the persons of the passengers, which filled and crowded the largest 
of our boats to all intents and purposes as much as the smallest ; 
the same monotony of scenery; the same kind of compagnons de 
voyage (barring the affable young lady, whom I missed sadly) ; 
the same conversations with the soldiers, this time en route for the 
scene of war, and not very well pleased about it; the same dreary 
railroad journey from La Cross, but in a more uncomfortable 
car, only that we left the main line 100 miles short of Chicago, 
and “slanted off ” to the great city of Milwaukee on Lake Mich- 
igan. 
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The broadening of the scope of history to include the activities 
of the people as well as those of their rulers; social, economic, 
and cultural developments as well as political, constitutional, 
and military; and description of conditions and interpretation of 
changes as well as narration of events has been going on for half 
a century at least. Nevertheless, in spite of much monographic 
work in these new fields, the writers of general histories of the 
United States have as a rule paid little attention to social and 
economic matters except as aids in interpreting political develop- 
ments. The editors and authors of the work under review have 
gone to the other extreme and are producing a history that ignores 
“the story of political and constitutional development, except in 
so far as it directly affects the life and thought of the day.” This 
exception, of course, is a very elastic one, and most of the authors 
take considerable advantage of it. Nevertheless the state, which 
after all is the principal unifying factor in modern nations and 
greatly influences developments in all other fields of human en- 
deavor, receives little consideration ; and the authors have difficulty 
in giving unity and coherence to their work. The volumes con- 
tain a wealth of new information, they are remarkably well writ- 
ten, the pictures they present of various aspects of the American 
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scene at different times are fascinating reading, and they will be 
a great boon to the teacher or student in search of supplementary 
material. So much of the ordinary narrative is omitted, however, 
that the reader who is not familiar with the main outline of events 
in American history will have difficulty in keeping his bearings. 
The series will provide a much needed complement to such histories 
as the American Nation, and it should help to pave the way for 
the ultimate production of an extensive history of the United 
States in which all phases of the development of the nation and 
its people will be brought into a single synthesis. 

Professor Wertenbaker in his first chapter points out that the 
English colonies had their origin in the economic needs of the 
mother country but that this influence was quickly subordinated 
to that of the American environment. Economic and general 
social conditions in the tobacco colonies and in New England are 
described in the next two chapters, the conclusions being reached 
that the diversity between the two groups resulted from differences 
not in the settlers but in the environment; that the economic sys- 
tem of the southern colonies in the seventeenth century “ was 
based chiefly upon the labor of free citizens who tilled their own 
soil” ; and that, despite class distinctions, New England’s economic 
and social system was essentially democratic. The chapters that 
follow deal with religion and the church, the witchcraft delusion, 
medical practices, morality, punishments, intellectual beginnings, 
amusements, and architecture. In each chapter the American 
scene is depicted against its European background, but most of the 
pictures are essentially static and the reader gets little impression 
of the changes that were taking place throughout the century or 
of the processes by which the American environment effected 
those changes. This lack is compensated for in part by the last 
chapter, which sums up “ The Progress of a Century,” and in- 
cludes some discussion of the influences of the frontier and the 
Indian upon the colonies. In this connection, the importance of 
the fur trade is recognized in the statement that it “laid the 
foundation of some of the colonies,” but nowhere is there any 
adequate account of this industry; and the differentiation of the 
frontier that was taking place in each of the older colonies before 
the end of the century receives little consideration. 
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Dr. Adams is more successful than Professor Wertenbaker in 
giving the reader an impression of unity and continuous develop- 
ment. This is due in part of course to the fact that there was more 
unity and more development in the eighteenth than in the seven- 
teenth century, but it results also from his differentiation of suc- 
cessive periods, his greater use of narration, and his remarkable 
literary skill. The first chapter describes “ The Structure of 
Society ” in the last decade of the seventeenth century, indicates 
the elements and distribution of the population and the character 
of the institutions, and brings out the broad underlying uniformity 
of institutions, despite local variations. The five chapters that 
follow present pictures of economic, social, intellectual, and cultural 
conditions in the period from 1690 to 1713, after which four 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of the changes that took 
place in the period from 1713 to 1745. The first of this latter 
group of chapters, entitled “‘ New Blood,” is a very valuable dis- 
cussion of the immigration of non-English peoples, of the advance 
of the frontier, and of the transforming effects of these related 
movements; the development of great estates in the South and 
“The Commercialization of the North,” with resultant social 
cleavage in both sections, are dealt with in separate chapters; and 
the last chapter of the group discusses the rise of a colonial culture 
in the place of the transplanted European culture that had largely 
disappeared. In the final chapter, which deals with the period 
from 1745 to 1763, one sees an American people emerging despite 
intercolonial differences and sectional and group antagonisms 
within each colony. 

Professor Fish’s volume contains more narration of events and 
more discussion of affairs of state than any of the others, and 
that fact together with the author’s sparkling style makes it very 
readable. Unity is achieved by relating everything to the central 
theme, The Rise of the Common Man, and by the device of 
considering the period as that of a single generation that came on 
the stage about 1830 and passed off twenty years later. The 
volume opens with a survey of the outstanding characterictics of 
this generation, such as Americanism, hustling, optimism, inven- 
tiveness, reverence for the Constitution, individualism, and passion 
for equality, education, and reform. Chapter 2 depicts conditions 
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at the beginning of the period and chapter 3 describes the “ Aims 
and Methods ” of those who sought to transform them. Succeed- 
ing chapters deal with agriculture and transportation, commerce 
and industry, immigration and the frontier, “ Manners and Mor- 
als,” political methods, religion, education, culture, and “ Reform 
and Slavery.” Each of these chapters spans the whoie period, but 
the emphasis is upon the changes that were taking place. Two 
chapters are devoted to the expansion of the country, the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, and the Compromise of 1850; and the final chap- 
ter is “ The Balance Sheet” of conditions at the end as compared 
with those at the beginning of the period. The statement on page 
gI that “ population more than doubled” between 1830 and 1850 
and imports “ increased at a lesser rate” seems to be inconsistent 
with the statistics of imports given in a note at the bottom of the 
page and with the population statistics given on page 110; and it 
is difficult to reconcile statements that “the presentation of 
‘morals’. . . was tabooed” (p. 152) and that “morals were 
. . . the subject of hot controversy and debate” (p. 162). 
Professor Nevins divides his brief period of thirteen years into 
two parts with 1873 as the transition year. The first half of the 
book contains chapters on economic conditions from 1865 to 1873 
in the South, the North, and the West; one chapter on city life 
and improvements in railway transportation; and three chapters, 
largely narrative, on the Indian wars and the advance of the 
frontier, the Granger movement, and the scandals in government 
and business. Literary and artistic developments and educational 
progress during both periods are dealt with in two very valuable 
chapters significantly entitled “ The Broadening of American Cul- 
ture” and “ The Deepening of American Culture”; one chapter 
combines accounts of the panic of 1873 and the Centennial Exposi- 
tion; another discusses reform movements ; and the last two chap- 
ters deal with the recovery of the South and the West from re- 
construction and depression and with the labor movement from 
1873 to 1878. By emphasizing changes in conditions and new 
developments the writer is able to create the impression of a tran- 
sition period and thus seemingly to justify the title. The volume 
contains some evidences of hasty preparation; for example, the 
statement that “in Minnesota in 1870 the frontier line of popula- 
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tion still clung to Lake Michigan on the north, but now it thrust 
west along the Canadian border” (p. 373). Not only is Lake 
Michigan some distance from Minnesota, but the frontier thrust 
aiter 1870 was not west along the border but north down the Red 
River Valley. Oliver H. Kelley, rather than William Saunders, 
was the first Grange organizer (p. 169, 170) ; discriminatory rates 
were usually extorted from the railroads by the “ interests ” rather 
than granted to curry favor with them (p. 164) ; the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Munn vs. Illinois was not so broad as 
is indicated (p. 176) ; and it would seem that “a corner in pork ” 
would raise rather than lower prices (p. 165). If the character- 
ization of Roosevelt as “ the greatest of cowboys ” (p. 133) means 
that he excelled all others as a cowboy, it is certainly an exaggera- 
tion. 

The format of the work is unusual and attractive, and numer- 
ous pictures, carefully selected and amply described and identified 
by the editors, illustrate the volumes. Sources of information are 
indicated briefly in footnotes and each volume is supplied with 
an analytical index. An especially valuable feature is the inclusion 
in each volume of an extensive “ Critical Essay on Authorities.” 
When the work is completed, these essays will probably constitute 
the best available bibliography of American history. 

Minnesota first makes its appearance in these volumes in the 
one by Professor Fish. He refers to the spread of the New 
England element into Minnesota (p. 123), although it had barely 
begun in 1850, he tells of the filibustering expedition of James 
Dickson across the northern part of the state in 1836 (p. 294), 
and he commends the publication by the Minnesota Historical 
Society of material illustrative of the activities “of secondary 
and of obscure individuals ” (p. 344). Naturally Professor Nevins 
has more to say about Minnesota. He discusses the development 
of flour-milling in the state (p. 38), Swedish immigration (p. 49), 
railroad promotion (p. 57, 404), bonanza farming (p. 120), state 
promotion of immigration (p.121), and the Granger movement 
and the Anti-monopoly party (p. 169-177). 

The appearance of the remaining volumes of the series will be 
awaited with keen anticipation by those who have read the first 
installment. 

Soton J. Buck 
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The Journal of Henry Kelsey (1691-1692), The first white man 
to reach the Saskatchewan River from Hudson Bay, and the 
first to see the Buffalo and Grizzly Bear of the Canadian 
Plains —with notes on some other experiences of the man 
(The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Trans- 
actions, new series, no. 4). By Cartes Napier BELL, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S. (Winnipeg, Dawson Richardson Publica- 
tions, Limited, 1928. 43 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


Dr. Bell has devoted most of this pamphlet to proving that the 
Deering’s Point mentioned in Kelsey’s journal is a certain neck 
of land between Cedar Lake and Lake Winnipegosis near the 
mouth of the Saskatchewan River. A determination of this point 
is decidedly worth while because Kelsey was apparently the first 
white man to penetrate into the region west of Lake Winnipeg 
and almost no other clue to his route is discoverable. In his 
decision Dr. Bell has been aided greatly by the discovery of new 
Kelsey papers in Belfast, Ireland. These include another version 
of the journal than that found in the report of a parliamentary 
committee of 1749 investigating the charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; a rhymed preface; and “a lengthy description of the 
customs, habits and superstitions of the Assiniboine and Cree 
Indians.” 

One of the pamphlet’s chief virtues is its numerous reproduc- 
tions of maps. Several of these are very rare, such as Thomas 
Conder’s map of 1750 and H. Jaillot’s of 1696. From the fact 
that several of these rare pieces are in Dr. Bell’s own collection, 
and from other references to his manuscripts and pamphlets, one 
is led to speculate on the probable value of his library to students 
of western history and to wish that a descriptive catalogue of it 
might be published. 

G. L. N. 


Rapport de larchiviste de la province de Québec pour 1926-1927. 
( [Quebec], L—Amable Proulx, 1927. xiii, 434 p. Facsimiles.) 


The main contents of this scholarly report are: (1) the cor- 
respondence that passed between the French court and Frontenac, 
governor of New France, during his first administration, from 
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1672 to 1682; (2) the papers of Ludger Duvernay; (3) the cor- 
respondence of Jean-Pierre Aulneau, his family, and friends ; and 
(4) the field books of Joseph-Gaspard Chaussegros de Léry,a 
royal engineer, during the French and Indian wars. 

Most of the letters in the first group have not been published 
before. Knowledge of this fact adds piquancy, therefore, to the 
reading of letters that relate to Radisson, Groseilliers, La Salle, 
Tonty, Jolliet, Du Luth, La Vérendrye, and many other familiar 
figures. In the second group one finds a varied correspondence, 
but for Americans its chief interest centers about the Canadian 
rebellion of 1837 and the nationalistic movement of the French- 
Canadians, for which Duvernay was to no slight degree respon- 
sible. 

Of most immediate interest to Minnesota readers are the let- 
ters in the third group. The martyrdom of Father Aulneau on 
an island in the Lake of the Woods in 1736 has impressed gener- 
atious of Americans and Canadians. An English translation of 
most of his family’s correspondence just prior to and following 
this tragic event has been available since 1893, when the Reverend 
Arthur E. Jones published The Aulneau Collection, 1734-1745. 
One can never be perfectly satisfied with translations, however, 
and so the publication of the French text of these letters will be 


welcomed by students of the period. 
G. L. N. 


Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes: A Study in the History 
of American Inland Transportation. By KNut GJERSET, 
Pu.D., Litt.D., professor of history in Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa. (Northfield, Minnesota, The Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1928. xii, 211 p. Illustra- 
tions. ) 


Since its organization in 1926 the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association has published several volumes of Studies and 
Records and two volumes of a Travel and Description Series, 
and it now presents a new type of contribution to the history of 
Norwegian life in America in the form of a study of the activities 
of this national group in a particular New-World industry. Dr. 
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Gjerset has chosen to describe the Norwegians’ accomplishments 
in a line of endeavor for which these people are peculiarly fitted 
by their seafaring life abroad, and the result is a narrative of un- 
usual interest to students both of immigration and transportation. 

The author traces the development of Norwegian activity on 
the Great Lakes from the period of the sailing vessel, when the 
trade centered at the Lake Michigan ports. He points out that 
it was at this time that the Norwegian sailors attained their great- 
est success and became both “ Shipowners and Shipbuilders.” 
They had a genius for individual activity in navigation and busi- 
ness management, and many of these northern immigrants built 
up fortunes; but with “ The Decline and Disappearance of Lake 
Sailing Vessels” in the eighties, they showed a lack of ability to 
organize and codperate and thus lost their chance “ for exercising 
any marked influence on the development of lake shipping ” when 
the steamship took its place on these waters. 

After this decline came the growth of “The Modern Lake 
Service ” centering at Duluth and Superior. In a sense the en- 
tire narrative leads up to the account of the development of these 
great Lake Superior harbors —a story that will perhaps interest 
Minnesotans in general more than any other portion of the book. 
The author sketches very briefly the history of the founding of 
Duluth, of its sudden growth in 1869, and of the first steamers 
“to run in regular route” to the city in 1870. He notes that 
these boats brought not only freight and passengers, but throngs 
of immigrants, many of whom were Scandinavians. On the shores 
of this inland sea they found the opportunity for another familiar 
employment, and many of them “established themselves as fish- 
ermen along the north shore of Lake Superior from Duluth to the 
Canadian border, where they have built up a fishing industry of 
great importance.” Numerous others who did not settle on farms 
or help to build up the cities of Duluth and Superior found em- 
ployment on the lake steamers, but, according to Dr. Gjerset, the 
“owner-captain type of earlier days” had disappeared,and the 
Norwegian sailors henceforth were employed by the large steam- 
ship companies. 
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Several chapters are devoted to biographical sketches of “ Nor- 
wegian Lake Captains” and, especially among those still “in 
active service,” may be found the names of many Minnesotans. 

B. L. H. 


History of Stony Brook Township, from the First Settlement to 
1918. By Louis O. Foss. ([Minneapolis, Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1920]. 282 p. Illustrations.) 


This local history, which was brought out so modestly that it 
did not come to the attention of the editor of Minnesota History 
for eight years, is a valuable contribution to the historical literature 
of Minnesota and the Northwest. It is of importance because it 
is the story of a community from the earliest days of its settle- 
ment down to comparatively recent times. Almost unconsciously, 
one might say, the book lays bare that drama of events, always 
fascinating to the student of history, which is connected with the 
coming of the white man to a new frontier and his development 
there. Moreover, it is the sort of theme from which an inspired 
Rolvaag could produce another great epic like Giants in the Earth. 
What chapters that author could write from the materials con- 
tained in this book on the great blizzard of 1873, or on the fright- 
ful explosion of a steam boiler in 1894, or on many other homely 
tales of struggling human beings in this rural agricultural com- 
munity |! 

Stony Brook Township is located in Grant County, a region 
in west-central Minnesota. It was settled in 1870 and succeeding 
years principally by Norwegians,some of whom came directly 
from Norway, while others arrived after experiences in such 
places as Winnisheik County, Iowa, or Goodhue County, Minne- 
sota. Its history therefore is largely that of the making of an 
American community out of a group of Old-World immigrants, 
and this is brought out in striking fashion by the portraits that 
illustrate the book. Here again the lesson is an unconscious one 
and does not seem to have been produced through the deliberate 
intention of the author. But to the student there is suggested in 
these contrasting pictures the gradual yet tremendous changes 
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that have taken place from one generation to another, and perhaps 
even within the same generation, not only in appearance and in 
habits of dress, but, we are led to suspect, in habits of mind as 
well. 

The author is himself a part of the story he has told, he owns 
a farm in the township, and he was at one time probate judge of 
Grant County. It is through his own experiences and by word 
of mouth from others that he seems to have collected the larger 
part of the materials for his work. Still some of the contents re- 
veal at least a measure of contact with recorded sources, as for 
instance, a roster of officers of the township beginning in 1877, 
which is apparently complete, and much of the material in a large 
number of personal biographies, which are not without merit. 
Incidentally much information is supplied concerning the organiza- 
tion of the township in 1877, the technique used in transacting 
township business in Minnesota, and the nature of the problems 
of rural communities. 

The History of Stony Brook Township is a pioneer work in 
the field of Minnesota township history, with many of the inade- 
quacies one might naturally expect from such an enterprise, but 
it is the kind of work that needs to be done for each local com- 
munity in the way that is most feasible before the larger synthetic 
results can be achieved. The author has done his bit and deserves 


commendation. 


VERNE E. CHATELAIN 
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A paper entitled “Clarence Walworth Alvord, Historian” was 
read by the superintendent at a stated meeting of the executive 
council of the society on October 8. This paper, together with a 
bibliography of Professor Alvord’s writings, will be published in 
the December number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view. 


Thirty-two additions to the active membership of the society 
have been made during the quarter ending September 30, 1928 
The names of the new members grouped by counties, follow : 

CarLton: Clayton J. Dodge of Moose Lake. 

Crow Winc: Clement A. Ryan of Brainerd. 

HENNEPIN: Jefferson Jones of Hopkins; Clinton L. Brooke, 
Lee B. Byard, Anne G. Faries, Mrs. Alice M. Gould, Dr. Erling 
W. Hansen, Albert B. Loye, Dr. Jalmar H. Simons, Sister Evan- 
gelista Melady, and Paul H. Struck, all of Minneapolis. 

Kanpryonr: Mrs. Albin C. Carlson of Willmar. 

Lac gut Parte: John E. Reyerson of Dawson and Dr. Nels 
Westby of Madison. 

McLeop: Rev. Joseph Krenek of Silver Lake. 

Ramsey: Mrs. Lydia C. Funk, M. Gladys Heimes, Stafford 
King, Francis G. Okie, Mrs. Francis G. Okie, Howard H. Sar- 
gent,and Edward N. Saunders, Jr., all of St. Paul. 

Rice: Nuba M. Pletcher of Faribault. 

St. Louis: Dorothy E. Masson of Duluth. 

Winona: Harry L. Buck of Winona. 

NONRESIDENT: Robert K. Boyd of Eau Claire, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Lizzie L. Brown of Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Bowers 
Davis of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Everett E. Edwards and Arthur 
G. Peterson of Washington, D. C.; and Richard B. Eide of River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


The society lost seven active members by death during the past 
quarter: George A. Fay of Duluth, July 22; Thomas B. Walker 
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of Minneapolis, July 28; James H. Harper of Duluth, August 1; 
Walter M. Patton of Montreal, August 5; William W. Gilbert of 
Minneapolis, August 15; and Alfred J. Krank of St. Paul, Sep- 
tember 26. The death of Charles A. Smith of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on December 9, 1925, has not previously been reported in 
the magazine. 


Dr. Buck was absent on leave from July 1 to August 11, being 
engaged in teaching in the Harvard University summer school. 
During July Dr. Blegen served as acting superintendent and then 
departed for Norway (see ante, p. 297). The position of assist- 
ant superintendent is being filled during his absence by Mr. Verne 
E. Chatelain, head of the department of history of the Nebraska 
State Teachers College at Peru and a graduate student in history 
at the University of Minnesota. Miss Anne Blegen, who served 
as editorial and office assistant, has resigned to do graduate work 
at the university. 


Before Dr. Blegen departed for Norway he worked out ten- 
tative plans for the issues of Minnesota History to be published 
during his absence. The editorial work is being done, under the 
direction of the superintendent, by Miss Bertha L. Heilbron, who 
has served as editorial assistant on the magazine since I9I9. 


A report of Dr. Blegen’s address on “ The ‘America Letters’: 
Sources for the History of American Immigration,” delivered be- 
fore the International Congress of Historical Sciences at Oslo on 
August 16, appears with the speaker’s portrait on the front page 
of the important Norwegian daily newspaper, Tidens Tegn of Os- 
lo, for August 17. Dr. Blegen is credited with giving “ much new 
information and views” on “one of the most interesting sub- 
jects ” discussed before the congress. In a summary of his paper 
attention is called to the significance of the America letters, their 
influence among the Norwegian peasants of the early nineteenth 
century who thought of emigrating, the reaction against that in- 
fluence in the thirties and forties, and the work of collecting these 
letters. According to the Tidens Tegn “ Professor Blegen’s lec- 
ture was received with warm applause by the interested audience.” 
An abstract of the paper is published under the title “ Amerika- 
brev” in Nordmands-Forbundet for September. 
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At a meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
held in connection with the meeting of the National Education 
Association in Minneapolis, Dr. Blegen gave an address on “ His- 
torical Backgrounds of Minnesota and the Northwest” on July 2. 
According to Dr. Edgar Dawson, who reports on this meeting in 
the Historical Outlook for October, Dr. Blegen “carried the 
audience away into the poetic atmosphere of the best that history 
has to offer. No abstract can do justice to the delightful impression 
he gave” of his subject. Other talks recently given by members 
of the staff include one by Dr. Nute on pioneer women in Minne- 
sota before the Country Club Women’s Club on September 24, and 
another by Miss Krausnick on the society’s library before the 
Zonta Club on August I5. 


Under the auspices of Hamline University, Dr. Nute inaug- 
erated on October 2 a series of eleven radio talks on Minnesota 
history given on Tuesdays from 9:00 to 9:15 a.M. over WCCO. 
It is reported that they are being listened to by over fourteen 
thousand high school students in the Northwest as part of their 
opening exercises. 


A project that is being developed by Mr. Babcock and Mr. W. 
H. Shephard of the Minneapolis public schools provides that some 
twenty-five hundred high school students who are taking courses 
in community life problems will make two visits —in November 
and March—to the society’s museum in groups of about two 
hundred to view the collections and listen to illustrated talks by 
the curator. He will later give a third talk to the same students 
at a number of the high schools. If this arrangement is con- 
tinued it may be expected that ultimately every graduate of a 
Minneapolis high school will have some acquaintance with Minne- 
sota history and with the society’s museum. 


That the importance of the society’s collections is becoming 
known nationally is indicated by the fact that they were used dur- 
ing the summer by residents of thirteen states and of Canada. 
In the manuscript division sixty readers were recorded for the 
quarter ending September 30, and the library, including the news- 
paper department, served a total of 1,342 readers during the same 
period. 
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The society’s exhibit at the state fair in September consisted 
of a large Indian tepee of the type used on the plains and appro- 
priate articles from the museum. Lantern slides from the society’s 
collection were shown in connection with the exhibit. 


In September, Dr. Nute made a trip to Houghton, Michigan, 
to obtain extracts from the diaries of Bishop Frederic Baraga, 
preserved there in the presbytery of St. Ignatius Church. The 
three volumes of the diary begin with the year 1852, and from 
these she made transcripts of the entries that relate to the region 
around the head of Lake Superior. 


Special emphasis is placed upon local archives in an account of 
“The Preservation of Public Records” by Dr. Nute in Minne- 
sota Municipalities for July. What has been done in Massachu- 
setts, where an efficient system of local archives supervision has 
long been in operation, is first described ; the Minnesota acts relat- 
ing to archives are then explained ; and suggestions for improving 
the local situation in Minnesota conclude the article. “The first 
need is adequate legislation,” according to Dr. Nute. “Then 
provision should be made for finishing the inventory of local 
archives. Meantime the local custodians should be informed of 
the possibility of transferring old records to the custody of the 
state historical society, thus ensuring their preservation.” 


A sketch of the history of “ Old Fort Snelling ” is contributed 
by Mr. Babcock, curator of the society’s museum, to the October 
issue of the T. P. A. Travelers Magazine. “For one hundred 
and nine years Fort Snelling has stood as the sentinel of the upper 
Mississippi Valley,” writes Mr. Babcock, “and for at least a cen- 
tury of that period the old Round Tower has watched the advance 
of settlement. It is to be hoped that plans now under considera- 
tion for the conversion of this fine old building into a museum 
may be carried out.” A picture of the old tower appears as a 
frontispiece to the number. Mr. Babcock also is the author of a 
brief description of “ A Minnesota Copper Pike,” which appears 
in the Wisconsin Archeologist for July. 


The Minnesota Historical News, the monthly clip sheet issued 
by the society, has been used in a unique way in the preparation 
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of an editorial published in the St. Paul Dispatch for July 4 under 
the title “The Old Time Fourth.” Stories printed from year to 
year in the July issues of the News have been cleverly woven to- 
gether, and the resulting article gives a vivid picture of some of 
the celebrations staged by explorers, travelers, and settlers in 
pioneer Minnesota in honor of the nation’s birthday. 


ACCESSIONS 


Notable recent accessions of unpublished source material for 
the pre-territorial period of Minnesota history include photostatic 
copies of about a thousand letters and other documents among the 
papers of the American Fur Company, completing the file of 
material of Minnesota interest in that collection through 1842 
(see ante, 8: 294) ; about a hundred letters and reports from the 
archives of the war department relating to Indian affairs, the fur 
trade, and government explorations in the Minnesota region from 
1818 to 1834, a period for which comparatively little detailed in- 
formation has hitherto been available; and several hundred docu- 
ments in the archives of the Indian office and in the collections of 
the Missouri Historical Society and the Historical Department of 
Iowa concerning Indian affairs and especially missionary activity 
in the Minnesota country. Recent installments of transcripts of 
Minnesota material from the papers of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Boston complete the file 
of such material through 1844. 


A letter written at Belle Prairie, in what is now Morrison 
County, on May 30, 1853, by Harriet S. Nichols, giving a detailed 
account of the first five years of the mission school established 
there in 1848 by Frederick Ayer and his wife, has been presented 
to the society by Mr. C. E. Whitney of Detroit, Michigan. 


Photostatic copies of eight letters written by Bishop Henry B. 
Whipple, the originals of which are in the Orville Browning Papers 
in the Illinois Historical Library, have been acquired recently. 
They reveal the writer’s sollicitude for the Indians of Minnesota, 
especially after the Sioux Outbreak of 1862,and form a valuable 
addition to the society’s small collection of Whipple Papers. 
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Transcripts of two more diaries of Mitchell Young Jack- 
son are being made for the society from the originals loaned for 
the purpose by his grandson, Mr. R. A. Jackson of Minneapolis 
(see ante, 8: 431). These volumes continue the record of Jack- 
son’s life from the spring of 1854, when he emigrated from Indi- 
ana to Minnesota, to October, 1862. The trip to Lakeland on the 
shores of Lake St. Croix, planting and harvesting, the weather, 
the opening and closing of navigation, prices of produce, and simi- 
lar matters of a more or less routine nature are the subjects of 
regular entries. Interspersed, however, are the comments of a 
clear-eyed, intelligent, well-educated man. A variety of interests 
are reflected, for he tells of church work, of the first farmers’ 
club in the vicinity, of his political activities, of the formation of 
a library association, of Masonic meetings, of the laying of the 
cornerstone of a projected building for the Minnesota Historical 
Society, of the panic of 1857, of a rise in land values that enabled 
him to make $3,700 in three years,and of many other matters 
connected with the pioneer life of his community. 


The archives of the Minnesota State Capital Commission, which 
remained in the custody of one of its members, Channing Seabury 
of St. Paul, after the commission had finished its work, have been 
turned over to the society by Mrs. Seabury. The collection in- 
cludes the correspondence with the architect, Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
contractors’ bids, specifications, and the like, and covers the years 
from 1898 to 1907. There are also two letter books and numerous 
pictures, charts, diagrams, designs, books, and pamphlets. 


The papers of Harvey Hull Johnson,a prominent pioneer of 
Winona and Owatonna, have been turned over to the society by his 
daughter, Mrs. Clarke Chambers of Owatonna and his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Ernest J. Stiefel of St. Paul. Johnson settled in 
Minnesota in 1855 and became president of the Transit Railroad 
Company, one of the roads that received bonds under the pro- 
visions of the “ Five Million Loan Bill.” Many of the papers 
relate to his activities on behalf of this railroad. 


Mr. Robert P. Lewis, a St. Paul real estate dealer who retired 
recently, has presented papers relating to his activities since he 
settled in St. Paul in 1859. His business interests are reflected 
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in a number of tract books and in the bulk of the correspondence 
in the collection. Many of the letters carry interesting letterheads, 
which not infrequently include contemporary pictures of business 
buildings. Among the other papers in the collection are the con- 
stitution and minutes of the Union League of St. Paul, a patriotic 
organization of the Civil War period; a wealth of material on the 
Presbyterian church and on Macalester College; two volumes of 
business records of the Clarendon Hotel, of which Mr. Lewis was 
the proprietor, for the years 1877 and 1878; and a mass of records 
of the military careers of Minnesota soldiers in the Civil War, 
compiled by Mr. Lewis when he was a pension agent. 


A manuscript “ History of the Early Settlement and Develop- 
ment of Polk County, Minnesota,” by Huber D. McLellan of 
La Porte, Indiana, has been presented by the author. This valuable 
addition to the histories of Minnesota counties was prepared as a 
master’s thesis at Northwestern University. It covers in the 
introductory chapters such subjects as the Indians, exploration, 
and the fur trade in this section of the Red River Valley; and 
later chapters deal with land occupation, transportation, agricul- 
tural development, farmers’ movements, and the political history 
of the county. 


Copies of papers on “ The Discovery of Iron Ore and Develop- 
ment of the Mining Industry at Chisholm, Minnesota,” by Wil- 
lard Bayliss, and on the “ History of Chisholm Schools,” by J. P. 
Vaughan, have been presented by the St. Louis County Historical 
Society. 


Three broadsides issued at the time of the Riel rebellion of 
1869 and 1870 and relating to that episode in the history of the 
Red River Valley have been photostated for the society’s collec- 
tion. The originals are owned by Mr. William Douglas of Win- 
nipeg. 

Those who have read the appendix on “ Lord Gordon Gordon ” 
in volume 3 of Dr. Folwell’s History of Minnesota will be inter- 
ested to know that a pamphlet of fifty-five pages containing legal 
documents in the famous contest between Gordon and Jay Gould 
has been discovered among the Franklin Steele Papers acquired 
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by the society in 1913. The pamphlet has been turned over to the 
main library and will be preserved in the treasure room. 


Attention was called in an earlier issue of MINNEsoTA History 
to a description of western Minnesota reprinted in the Orton- 
ville Independent from the American Traveller's Journal of 
August, 1881 (see ante, p. 308). This interesting magazine has 
recently been presented to the society by the Jndependent. In addi- 
tion to the article on pioneer Ortonville and Brown’s Valley it 
contains much valuable information about the Minnesota summer 
resorts of the period, especially Minnetonka and White Bear. 
Other resorts also are briefly mentioned; for example Frontenac 
is described as the “ Newport of the Northwest” and is declared 
to be “one of the loveliest spots conceivable.” Accounts of 
St. Paul and Fort Snelling also are included. The illustrations, 
showing views of Minnesota lakes and cities and of the railroads 
and steamboats of the period, are noteworthy. 


A file of the Oberlin Evangelist for the years 1839 to 1843, 
containing material about missionary work among the Indians in 
Minnesota and supplementing the file already in the possession of 
the society, has been acquired by purchase. 


Twenty autograph letters and notes written by district and 
supreme court justices of Minnesota and professors of Harvard 
University and a dainty rosewood sewing box, beautifully inlaid 
and fitted with accessories made of mother-of-pearl, have been 
presented by Mr. Henry B. Wenzell of Stillwater. The box 
belonged to the donor’s mother, Mrs. Abigail Wenzell née Smart 
of Boston and Newton and was probably received by her as a 
wedding present in 1852. 


A walnut cradle with a spring attachment for automatic rock- 
ing, used by three generations from 1858, is the gift of Mrs. 
George S. Wilson of Minneapolis. Other recent additions to 
the domestic life collection include a walnut hat rack and a 
mahogany sofa of the period of the seventies, from Mrs. Jane 
O’Brien of St. Paul; a small stand with a spool base, an old- 
fashioned flatiron, and a pair of fire tongs, from Miss Alberta 
Lundy and Mrs. Lois Lundy of Minneapolis; a secretary of 
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cedar, from Mrs. W. H. McMullen of Minneapolis; a rolling pin 
of black walnut made prior to 1857, from Mrs. George H. Staples 
of Somerset Heights; and a small blue teacup probably of Canton 
ware of about 1758, from Mrs. James T. Morris of Minneapolis. 


Modern reproductions of a wrought iron crane and a pot hook 
to hang on it have been presented by Miss Frances Andrews of 
Minneapolis for use in the fireplace of the museum’s pioneer 
log cabin. 


A huge punch bowl said to have been used at a political banquet 
in Stillwater in territorial days has been received from Mr. 
E. L. Kernkamp of St. Paul. 


A high-wheeled bicycle of the type used about 1890 has been 
received from Mrs. Georgia F. Blake of St. Paul. 


A set of tools used in the manufacture of wooden shoes, a maul, 
and several other tools of pioneer days have been presented to 
the society’s museum by Mr. John Seibert of Hillman through the 
courtesy of Dr. James C. Ferguson of St. Paul. 


A large stone celt found near Wabasha and presented by Miss 
Eleanor Hennessy of St. Paul, and a small flint knife of Mandan 
type from North Dakota, given by Mr. Claus Miller of Gheen, 
are additions to the archeological collection. 


A beaded belt and a carved wooden cane that are said to have 
belonged to the Sioux chief Little Crow and a beaded ceremonial 
bag of modern Indian workmanship have been received from 
Mr. M. B. Bertrang of St. Paul. 


A Confederate cap box,a bolt from a heavy shell, and several 
flattened bullets have been added to the military collection by 
Mrs. George H. Staples of Somerset Heights. 


An interesting old silk banner that was carried in early St. Paul 
parades by the Butchers’ Mutual Benefit Society has been pre- 
sented by the Retail Meat Dealers Association of St. Paul, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Charles Eschbach. 


Among the recent additions to the museum’s costume collection 
are two old-fashioned bathing dresses, given anonymously ; bathing 
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stockings and slippers, presented by Miss Mary H. Folwell of 
Minneapolis; a wedding gown of 1873, given by Mr. W. H. 
Shephard of Minneapolis; a number of dresses dating from 1830 
to 1870, presented by Mrs. and Miss Lundy and Miss Blanche 
Hollister, all of Minneapolis; some interesting articles of chil- 
dren’s clothing of the periods around 1850 and 1880, from Mrs. 
W. F. Shaw of Talent, Oregon, and Mrs. Clemens Rahn of 
Minneapolis; a brocaded silk vest used by Captain Russell 
Blakeley about 1850, from his daughter, Mrs. Harold P. Bend of 
St. Paul; and a typical lumber cruiser’s Stetson hat, given by 
Mr. Roy Henning of Minneapolis. 


The picture collection has been enriched by the addition of an 
oil painting of the Falls of St. Anthony made in 1842 by Alex- 
ander F. Loemans, received from the estate of the late Miss Emma 
Loemans of Minneapolis; a lithograph of St. Paul in 1853, from 
Mrs. Peter M. Holl of Minneapolis; and a collection of pictures 
of the Northfield bank robbers of 1876, from Mr. E. S. Bromley 
of Minneapolis. 





























NEWS AND COMMENT 


A List of Manuscript Maps in the Edward E. Ayer Collection, 
compiled by Clara A. Smith, custodian of the collection, has been 
issued by the Newberry Library of Chicago (1927. 1o1 p. ). The 
list, which includes the titles of maps dating from 1425 to 1892, 
should prove a valuable aid to students “ interested in the progress 
of the geographical knowledge of the world.” 


A new study of an old subject is made in Le P. Louis Henne- 
pin, O. F. M., missionaire au Canada au XVII® siécle: quelques 
jalons pour sa biographie, by P. Jérome Goyens, O. F. M. (Qua- 
racchi, Italy, 1925. 66 p.), published as a separate from volume 18 
of L’Archivum franciscanum historicum (1925). The author 
states that his study is not intended as “ une apologie” but rather 
as a concise bibliographical review of the subject. It should be 
noted, however, that an extended review of the book by the Abbé 
H. A. Scott, published in section 1 of the Mémoires of the Royal 
Society of Canada for May, 1927, bears the title “ Un coup d’epée 
dans l’eau, ou, une nouvelle apologie du P. Louis Hennepin” (p. 
113-160). The Abbé Scott asserts that Father Goyens, like Hen- 
nepin a Belgian and a Franciscan, “has undertaken to wash” 
Hennepin’s memory of “the disagreeable stains that darken it.” 
The reviewer, in disclosing the numerous inconsistencies and 
subterfuges of Father Goyens, gives an excellent critical account 
of Hennepin’s life and writings, which is of far greater value than 
the book itself. 


In the issue of the Canadian Historical Review for Decem- 
ber, 1927, is printed for the first time the agreement entered into 
by members of the Northwest Company at Grand Portage on July 
24,1790. This document governed the activities of the company 
for the next eight years and was a landmark in the development 
of the fur trade. The manuscript original is preserved in the 
archives of the Seminary of Quebec. Mr. H. A. Innis is respon- 
sible for its publication and has supplied seven pages of introduc- 
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tion. His prefatory remarks give the intricate and hitherto vaguely 
comprehended history of the organization of the Northwest 
Company in a summary that will be welcomed by all students of 
the period. 


An article entitled “ The Origin of ‘Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
and Company,’” by R. Harvey Fleming, in the Canadian Histori- 
cal Review for June deals with the Northwest and X. Y. com- 
panies and makes a valuable contribution to the history of the 
fur trade during the British period. The September number of 
the Review contains articles on “ The Location of Fort Maurepas,” 
by Nellis M. Crouse, and on “The St. Lawrence in the 
Boundary Settlement of 1783,” by George W. Brown. Mr. 
Crouse presents a useful summary of the operations of La Véren- 
drye and points out that Fort St. Charles, which was on what is 
now Minnesota soil, was “La Vérendrye’s headquarters during the 
first period of his work of exploration.” He also calls attention 
to the use that was made of the route from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Red River by way of the Savanna Portage and the Roseau 
River, largely in Minnesota. Mr. Brown throws light on many 
aspects of the negotiations over the northern boundary at the end 
of the Revolution. 


An effort is being made to recreate as nearly as possible the 
eighteenth-century town of Williamsburg, Virginia. During the 
Civil War the main building of the College of William and Mary 
at Williamsburg was burned and the library scattered. In some 
cases Federal soldiers picked up books and documents and took 
them away as souvenirs, and some of these have been found still 
in the possession of northern families. The architects who are 
restoring the old town and the college authorities are anxious to 
locate any such possessions,and anyone knowing of their ex- 
istence has been asked to communicate with Dr. Earl G. Swem, 
librarian, College of William and Mary. Documents showing 
anything of past conditions of Williamsburg buildings will be 
especially welcome. 


A somewhat unusual type of local history study is suggested in 


a little volume by Dora C. Jett entitled Minor Sketches of Major 
Folk and Where They Sleep: The Old Masonic Burying Ground, 
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Fredericksburg, Virginia (Richmond, 1928. 128 p.). The author 
has copied the inscriptions on the stones in this cemetery, arranged 
the names in alphabetical order, and, whenever possible, supplied 
brief sketches of the deceased persons. Miss Jett was formerly a 
member of the library staff of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


On September 21 the Third United States Infantry, now sta- 
tioned at Fort Snelling, celebrated with appropriate ceremonies 
the eighty-second anniversary of its participation in the battle of 
Monterey. A program and invitation issued in connection with 
the affair is of considerable interest, for it contains an historical 
sketch of “ The Third Infantry through the Years” from 1784 
to the present, lists of the “ Regimental Commanders ” and of the 
battles in which the regiment has participated, and numerous other 
items relating to its history. 


A Course of Study in Indian Life has been outlined by Frances 
R. Dearborn, Ernest Horn, and Georgia M. Brown and issued by 
the University of Iowa as number 143 in its series of Extension 
Bulletins and number 18 in its College of Education Series (1926. 
78 p.). In the introduction the authors point out that this is not 
a “formal outline to show how Indian history may be taught,” 
but that it “ represents the real procedures of a real group of chil- 
dren working under the guidance of a teacher . . . who earnestly 
attempted to stimulate these children toward careful thinking, 
sincere discussions, and accurate solutions of the problems raised.” 
The problems are suggested in the form of questions, and they 
include discussion of Indian homes, food, clothing, utensils, 
weapons, music, and social life. 


The Indians of North Dakota, their customs, social life, war- 
fare, legends, and the like, are described by William M. Wemett 
in a little volume intended for the use of pupils in the grades 
(Fargo, 1927. 256 p.). The book is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with “ The Agricultural Tribes,” of whom the Man- 
dan are presented as the typical example; and the second with 
“The Nomadic Tribes,” with emphasis upon the Sioux. 


A summary of “ The McNary-Haugen Movement” by John 
D. Black appears in the American Economic Review for Septem- 
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ber as a continuation of the same author’s account of farm relief 
in the June issue (see ante, p. 305). Charts showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of votes in the Senate and the House on the 
McNary-Haugen bills and a map illustrating the House vote of 
February, 1927, appear with the article. 


An article entitled “ Shall Our Farmers Become Peasants,” by 
William E. Dodd, in the Century Magazine for May, presents “a 
vivid survey of commercial and agricultural America” and their 
relations from the American Revolution. 


The Agricultural Depression and Proposed Measures for Its 
Relief is the title of a doctoral dissertation by Arthur M. Murphy, 
published by the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C., 1926. 100 p.). 


A popular account of the methods used during the last seventy- 
five years in the corn belt of America, by Glen A. Blackbarn, is 
published under the title “ Getting the Corn in the Ground” in 
Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines) for May 4. 


Numerous immigration problems and opportunities for the 
study of the general subject are suggested in the Report issued 
recently by the committee on scientific aspects of human migra- 
tion of the Social Science Research Council (Chicago, 1927. 36 p.). 
Among the divisions of the subject considered by the committee 
in making its survey were emigration conditions in Europe and 
other continents, historical aspects of human migration, and social 
studies. A project considered by the committee but not actually 
worked out was a study of the “ Immigrant in Agriculture,” in- 
cluding a special study of the Scandinavians in Minnesota. 


“Promotion of Immigration to the Pacific Northwest by the 
Railroads ” is the title of a valuable study by James B. Hedges in 
the September issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 


The reminiscences of the Reverend M. C. Jensen,a pastor of 
the Danish-Lutheran church in Clinton and Harlan, Iowa, and in 
Minneapolis from 1888 to 1894, are presented in a little volume 
entitled En dansk-amerikansk prasts erindringer fra 1888-094 
(Copenhagen, 1927. 127 p.). 
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Plans for a new building for the Chicago Historical Society 
are taking shape as the result of a bill passed by the Illinois legis- 
lature last February “ authorizing the Lincoln Park Commission- 
ers to allocate a site for a historical library and museum.” A plot 
of ground in Lincoln Park was recently made available on condi- 
tion that the erection of an historical building be completed within 
five years, and tentative plans have already been prepared. 


The August issue of the Jndiana History Bulletin is devoted to 
the “ Historical Societies” of the state. It includes, besides a 
“Roster of Indiana Historical Societies,” seventy-two in num- 
ber, the state laws authorizing county commissioners to appro- 
priate sums not to exceed ten thousand dollars for quarters for a 
county historical society, fifteen hundred annually for salaries and 
printing of such society, and one thousand dollars for the print- 
ing of a county World War history. 


An article entitled “ The Populating of Wisconsin,” by Guy- 
Harold Smith, in the Geographic Review for July is a valuable 
contribution not only to the history of that state but also to the 
methodology of the study of settlement. It is accompanied by 
carefully executed dot maps showing in detail and very effectively 
the distribution of population in the state in 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880, 1900, and 1920. The next article, by the same author, is en- 
titled “A Population Map of Ohio for 1920,” and, with the ac- 
companying map explains a striking method of depicting the dis- 
tribution of urban population. Both of these articles have been 
issued as separates. Another article in this issue is on “Popula- 
tion, Food Supply, and American Agriculture,” by O. E. Baker, 
and the section entitled “ Geographical Record” contains a valu- 
able bibliographical note on “ Commerce on the Great Lakes and 
Connecting Waterways.” 


“A Forgotten Village” by Mrs. W. F. Pett in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History for September is the story of La Pointe, 
Wisconsin, told in a charming manner. The author succeeds in re- 
vivifying the sleepy little summer resort and in restoring some of 
its former prestige. This village on Madeline Island in Lake 
Superior has a long and picturesque history reaching back at least 
to the days of Radisson and Groseilliers. As Mrs. Pett shows, it 
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was an important post during the French and British régimes. In 
1834 it was made the chief western station of the American Fur 
Company. In that year and the next, instead of at the close of the 
War of 1812, as Mrs. Pett seems to indicate, the large warehouses 
were built and the “boom” began. She does not fail to describe 
the missions and missionaries on the island, but she does not 
stress adequately the fact that La Pointe was for many years 
headquarters for the missionaries at Fond du Lac, Yellow Lake, 
Grand Portage, Pokegama, Sandy Lake, Leech Lake and other 
points in the interior. Nor does she discuss that unique venture 
of the American Fur Company — the establishment of extensive 
fisheries on Lake Superior just after 1834. The center of that 
industry was La Pointe, where Lyman M. Warren and later Dr. 
Charles W. Borup superintended the making of staves and hoops, 
the salting of the fish, and the dispatching of hundreds of barrels 
to distant points in the United States. Had she utilized these 
facts, the author could have made even more impressive the im- 
portant role formerly played by La Pointe. 


Mr. Nils P. Haugen, whose “ Pioneer and Political Reminiscen- 
ces ” are continued in the September issue of the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, tells an interesting story about Senator Cushman 
K. Davis of Minnesota. After McKinley’s election to the presi- 
dency, Mr. Haugen went to call on him at his home. “ Some time 
before this visit I had called on Senator Davis, at his request, in 
St. Paul,” he writes. “‘ He knew I had served with McKinley 
and was on friendly terms with the President. He frankly stated 
that he had the ambition to become secretary of state. . . 
He asked me to mention him to the President, and this I did.” 
McKinley, however, explained that “one of the Minnesota Sen- 
ators was very much opposed to Davis; so the state must be passed 
over.” Another article in the September issue is an account of 
“Danish Settlement in Wisconsin” by Thomas P. Christensen, 
whose study of the Danes in Minnesota was published in the 
December, 1927, number of Minnesota History. 


Two articles relating to the history of the Brule River in north- 
ern Wisconsin, once a link in a much-used canoe route between 
Lake Superior and the Mississippi, appear in the Wisconsin Mag- 
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azine for August. In the first, by Theodore T. Brown, “ The 
Brule River Fight ” between the Sioux and the Chippewa in 1841 
is described ; in the second, entitled “‘On the Storied Brule,” O. 
W. Smith tells how Du Luth followed the stream in 1679. In the 
same issue a useful survey by Dr. Joseph Schafer appears under 
the heading “ Wisconsin History Epitomized.” 


Public Archives: A Manual for Their Administration in Iowa 
is the title of a volume by Cassius C. Stiles recently published by 
the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa (Des 
Moines, 1928. 181 p.). Among the problems discussed are equip- 
ment, classification, indexing and calendaring, and expansion and 
storage; but the bulk of the volume is devoted to “ Classification 
Outlines of Departments ” of the state government. The Manual 
also is being published serially in the Annals of Iowa. 


An account of “ The Estherville Meteor,” which fell in north- 
western Iowa near the Minnesota boundary in 1879 and was ob- 
served by a number of Minnesotans, is contributed by Ben Hur 
Wilson to the September Palimpsest. A picture of a portion of 
the meteorite owned by the University of Minnesota is included, 
and the author relates how the “ State of Minnesota obtained pos- 
session of ... the only large piece of the Estherville meteor 
known to have been retained in America.” 


Three rare western pamphlets published originally at Yankton 
in Dakota Territory have recently been reprinted by Mr. Law- 
rence K. Fox, the superintendent of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of History at Pierre. They are Moses K. Armstrong’s 
History and Resources of Dakota, Montana, and Idaho (1866) ; 
George A. Batchelder’s Sketch of the History and Resources of 
Dakota Territory (1870) ; and James S. Foster’s Outlines of His- 
tory of the Territory of Dakota and Emigrant’s Guide (1870). 
The maps that accompanied the originals have not been reproduced 
in the reprints. 


In a volume entitled Reminiscent Reflections of a Youthful 
Octogenarian (Minneapolis, 1928. 294 p.), the Reverend George 
H. Gerberding devotes several chapters to his experiences in 
Fargo, where he established an English Lutheran church in the 
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eighties, and describes his part in the founding of Concordia Col- 
lege at Moorehead. 


Captain Fred A. Bill’s history of “ Navigation on the Red 
River of the North” is published in installments in the Burling- 
ton [Iowa] Post from June 30 to October 6. Much material 
appears here that is omitted in the series as published in the North 
Dakota Historical Quarterly (see ante, p. 190). 


A story of adventure in the Red River region during the trying 
days of the Riel rebellion is related by Charles Mair in his “ Mem- 
oirs and Reminiscences,” reprinted from the Toronto Star Weekly 
of November 14, 1925, in the introductory pages of the author’s 
Tecumseh, a Drama,and Canadian Poems (Toronto, 1926). Mair 
went west to the Red River settlements in the fall of 1868 as pay- 
master to a party of Canadian surveyors, whom he joined at Fort 
Abercrombie. In the fall of 1869 at St. Paul he met William 
McDougall, the newly appointed governor of Red River, and went 
with him to Pembina, where McDougall was stopped by Riel’s 
followers. Mair, however, succeeded in making his way to Win- 
nipeg, and he tells how he was imprisoned, how he finally escaped 
with a few companions, and how they crossed the border and went 
to Fort Abercrombie. From this point the refugees “ passed on 
by stage to St. Cloud, then via St. Paul to Toronto,” where they 
succeeded in arousing the government to organize the expedition 
“which brought relief to the oppressed loyalists of Red River.” 


The customs and social life of pioneer days in the Candian Red 
River settlements are set forth in detail by the Reverend A. C. 
Garrioch in a volume entitled First Furrows: A History of the 
Early Settlement of the Red River Country, Including that of 
Portage la Prairie (Winnipeg, 1923). Relations with the Indians, 
especially with the fugitive Sioux from Minnesota after the mas- 
sacre of 1862, are given thorough treatment. Church affairs 
bulked large in the life of Portage la Prairie, the hamlet where the 
author and his family lived, and a substantial part of the book is 
devoted to chronicling the characters, deeds, and activities of re- 
ligious leaders. Occasional references to Red River trains and to 
commercial intercourse with St. Paul may be noted. 
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Minnesota's State Parks and Monument Sites are briefly de- 
scribed in a leaflet recently issued by State Auditor Ray P. Chase. 
A section is devoted to “ Proposed Parks” and the suggestion is 
made that “a complete system should include many of the old fur 
trading posts of the state.” 


Under the title “ Earthern Mounds in Cannon River Valley Held 
to be Work of Prehistoric Indians,” a paper read by Professor 
E. W. Schmidt of Northfield before a meeting of the executive 
council of the Minnesota Historical Society in December, 1908, is 
published in the Independent of Northfield for September 27. 
Portions of the paper were printed earlier in Winchell’s Aborig- 
ines of Minnesota. 


A brief sketch of “ Mounds, Etc., in the Nett Lake—Rainy Lake 
Country of Minnesota” by Albert B. Reagan appears in the Wis- 
consin Archeologist for July. In addition to mounds, it tells of 
caches, pottery, and artifacts found in this vicinity. This issue 
contains also a list of the “‘ Plants Used by the Bois Fort Chippewa 
(Ojibwa) Indians of Minnesota,” with short explanations of their 
uses, and a Chippewa legend entitled “ The Magic Pots” by the 
same author, who was superintendent of the Bois Fort Indian 
Reservation from 1909 to 1914. 


Mrs. Ellen Allanson, a daughter of Joseph R. Brown, recalls 
her father’s interest in the treaty of Traverse des Sioux in an 
interview published in the Minneapolis Tribune for July 22. “ He 
could not get away to be present at the councils at Traverse de 
Sioux,” according to Mrs. Allanson, but “he discussed the nego- 
tiations in detail with Henry H. Sibley, Alexander Ramsey and 
others, and speculated as to the outcome.” She also recalls that 
as soon as the terms of the treaty of 1851 became known, Brown 
“made plans for a settlement up the Minnesota river.” 


The visit of Mr. C. C. Herriman of Des Moines, Iowa, to the 
site of the Gull Lake Indian agency, where his grandfather, Major 
D. B. Herriman, was the agent in 1853, is the occasion for the 
publication of an article about the history of the agency in the 
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Brainerd Dispatch for September 7. Attention is called to the 
fact that the remains of the agency buildings have been located 
by Mr. T. B. Croswell of Brainerd. 


A trip by monoplane over a section of the old Red River trail 
through the Twin Cities to Anoka was the experience on June 
25 of Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintedent of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, and Mr. lon R. Patch of Minneapolis, a pioneer who 
knew the trail in the days when it was used for ox-cart travel. 
Accounts of the trip and some reminiscences of Mr. Patch are 
published in the St. Paul Dispatch and the Minneapolis Star for 
June 26. 


From a note in Agricultural History for April (p. 106), it ap- 
pears that a transcript of the manuscript “ Recollections of a 
Quartermaster,” by General William G. Le Duc, is in the library 
of the department of agriculture at Washington. General Le Duc 
was commissioner of agriculture from 1877 to 1881 and was a 
citizen of Minnesota from 1850 until his death in 1917 (see ante, 
3: 57-05). 

An obituary sketch of “ Willet Martin Hays, a Threefold 
Pioneer ” appears as an editorial in the June issue of the Experi- 
ment Station Record, a publication of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture (vol. 58,no.8). Hays, who served as assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture from 1905 to 1913, was identified 
with the college of agriculture of the University of Minnesota 
from 1888 to 1892 and again from 1894 to 1904 and was one of 
the organizers of the Minnesota Field Crops Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 


President Coolidge was the principal speaker at the dedication 
at Cannon Falls on July 29 of a memorial to Colonel William Col- 
vill, commander of the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the 
Civil War. The memorial, which was erected by the 135th Min- 
nesota Infantry, was unveiled by Mrs. Coolidge. In his address 
the President briefly recalled the exploits of Colonel Colvill and 
his regiment at Gettysburg, declaring that “in all the history of 
warfare this charge has few, if any, equals and no superiors.” 
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The address has been published in pamphlet form by the govern- 
ment printing office (5 p.). 


Under the provisions of an act passed by the 1927 legislature, 
Governor Christianson has appointed Mr. Frederic R. Bigelow, 
Mrs. Charles E. Furness, and Mr. Louis W. Hill of St. Paul, 
and Mr. John R. Van Derlip and Mr. Winthrop B. Chamberlain of 
Minneapolis to serve on a commission to raise funds for a Ramsey 
memorial on the Capitol grounds. 


On September 24 the Minnesota Daughters of the American 
Revolution unveiled at Mendota a boulder to which is attached a 
bronze plate bearing the following inscription: ‘“‘ Mendota: in the 
language of the Sioux means the mouth of a river ; was the earliest 
permanent white settlement in southern Minnesota; a pioneer cen- 
ter of the fur trade. Near here were signed treaties with the 
Indians in 1805 — 1837 — 1851 ceding to the whites most of the 
lands in Minnesota. Fort Snelling was established on this side 
of the river in 1819. This region was long known as Saint Peters. 
Sibley House: Three blocks northeast from here stands the oldest 
house in Minnesota, built in 1835 by General Henry Hastings 
Sibley, first governor of the state 1858-1859; restored by the Min- 
nesota Daughters of the American Revolution, maintained by 
them as a museum. Tablet erected by the Minnesota Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, September 24, 1928.” 


Loca History ITEMs 


The story of David Smith on whose land the village of Maple- 
ton was platted after the coming of the railroad necessitated a 
removal from the original site on the Maple River, is featured in 
a “Golden Anniversary Edition ” of the Blue Earth County Enter- 
prise of Mapleton, issued on August 17. Other articles in the 
number deal with various phases of community history. An in- 
teresting example of activity on the part of a particular race group 
is to be found in an account of the Blue Earth Valley Burns Club, 
organized by the Scotch element in Mapleton and Sterling in 1867. 
An article entitled “ From Lean-to Shanty to Modern School ” 
outlines the story of education in Mapleton; the history of the 
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various local churches is combined in a long article; the develop- 
ment of telephone service in Blue Earth County is traced; early- 
day postal service, when mail reached Mapleton by stage coach, 
is recalled; and cattle raising in the region in pioneer times is 
described. The issue is well illustrated with pictures of early 
landmarks, such as the first store and the first school, and with 
portraits of pioneers. 


A number of articles relating to the history and the commercial 
development of New Ulm appear in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
September 30 on a page devoted to “Industrial Minnesota.” 
One sketch tells of the “Roller Mil! Founded When Indians 
Roamed Land ” in 1857; the title of another announces that “ New 
Ulm Combines Glories of Past and Enterprise of Today in Set- 
ting of Scenic Grandeur.” 


Mr. C. W. Smith of Minneapolis, who settled near Iberia in 
1856, recalls some of his experiences as a Brown County pioneer 
in an interview published in the New Ulm Review for August 1. 


An outline of the early history of Tansem Township, Clay 
County, by S. P. Anderson, is published in the Hawley Herald for 
July 12. It traces the progress of the township for a number of 
years after 1870, when the first settlers, John Tansem and Iver 
Ranum, arrived. 


Scenes from the history of Douglas County were shown in a 
pageant presented in connection with the county fair at Alexan- 
dria on August 23, 24, and 25. 


Mrs. George Hopp of Northfield presents her “ Earliest Memo- 
ries of Carimona” in the Preston Republican for July 26 and 
August 9 and 16. In concluding she mentions the old Carimona 
hotel register owned by the Minnesota Historical Society and 
suggests that anyone having other Carimona material send it to the 
society for preservation. 


More than a hundred descendants of Buttolf G. Tistel gathered 
at the home of Mr. M. J. Hermanson of Albert Lea on August 5, 
when they formed a permanent organization and made plans for 
compiling a genealogy of the Tistel family. 
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Members of the congregation of the Excelsior Community 
Congregational Church, founded in June, 1853,0n Lake Minne- 
tonka by the Reverend Charles Galpin, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary on July 15, 16, and 17. A sketch of the history of the 
church appears in the Minneapolis Journal for July to. 


Extracts from a letter of John F. Longley to a friend in Ohio, 
written from Glencoe on July 16, 1871, after the writer had been 
inspecting the region around Glencoe, New Auburn, and Le Sueur 
apparently with a view to settling in this section of Minnesota, 
are quoted in the Le Sueur News-Herald for September 12 in 
one of a series of local history articles that are appearing in this 
paper. Some of the other sketches deal with the early history 
of Ottawa, July 11; an expedition under Captain George Tousley 
organized in 1862 to rescue a group of Sioux War refugees, 
August 15; and the early settlement and naming of Derryname 
Township, September 5. 


A “committee of the Union club on marking historical spots 
in the vicinity of Hutchinson ” has selected a number of sites to 
be marked with bronze plates attached to boulders. The spot 
where Little Crow met his death and the scenes of two tragedies 
of the Sioux War are to be marked in this way. In addition a bell 
used in the old Pendergast Academy, which was burned by the 
Indians in 1862, is to be placed on a permanent pedestal for 
preservation. 


In a special “ McLeod County Fair Edition” of the Hutchin- 
son Press, issued on September 18, a number of articles dealing 
with the economic development of the locality are published. 
Among these is an account of the growth of dairying in McLeod 
County; an outline of the commercial development of Glencoe ; 
and histories of a number of banks and business houses in the 


towns of the region. 


Among the articles in a local history series appearing in the 
Hutchinson Leader is an account of the founding of the Leader 
in 1880, September 7 ; and a description of the “ Early Day Annual 
Fair with Balloon Ascension,” September 21. 
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A series of local history sketches by Win V. Working that has 
been appearing of late in the Glencoe Enterprise includes an out- 
line of the history of the village of Plato, July 19; an account of 
the early settlement of Helen Township, August 9; and a descrip- 
tion of the fur-trade activities that centered at New Auburn in 
the sixties, August 30. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the completion of the tracks of the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, now part of the Great Northern, 
to Argyle, is noted in an article giving some of the history of the 
locality in the Marshall County Banner of Argyle for September 6. 


In a pageant presented under the auspices of the Murray Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau at Tepeeotah on August 22, 23, and 24, scenes 
from the history of Murray County, including the Lake Shetek 
Indian massacre, were reénacted. 


At a meeting called in connection with the Nicollet County 
Fair at St. Peter on August 22 the first steps toward the organ- 
ization of a Nicollet County historical society were taken. A tem- 
porary organization was formed, of which Judge Henry Moll was 
elected chairman and Miss Laura Laumann, secretary-treasurer. 
These officers were given the power to appoint a board of five gov- 
ernors, who will be expected to draw up a constitution, conduct a 
membership drive, and arrange for the first meeting of the new 
society. A registration booth was maintained at the fair and a 
hundred members were obtained for the organization. The meeting 
on August 22 was addressed by General William C. Brown of 
Denver, Colorado, who was born at Traverse des Sioux and has 
been codperating with Mr. Thomas Hughes of Mankato in the 
preparation of a history of “ Old Traverse des Sioux,” which the 
Herald Publishing Company of St. Peter has in press. 


Over five hundred people attended the annual meeting at Fort 
Ridgely of the Fort Ridgely State Park and Historical Associa- 
tion on August 23. Among the speakers was Captain Albert 
Steinhauser of New Ulm, who told the story of the defense of 
New Ulm in the Sioux War of 1862. 


Brief biographies of members of the Mayo family and historical 
sketches of St. Mary’s Hospital and of the Mayo Clinic of Roch- 
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ester are included in a recently issued Supplement to the History 
of the Rochester Old School Boys and Girls Association (see 


ante, p. 198). 


The annual report of the Otter Tail County Historical Society, 
dated October 18, a copy of which has been filed with the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, reveals that this organization has been 
unusually active during the past year. It now has forty-four 
members ; it has purchased a case which has been “ placed in the 
farmer’s room at the courthouse for display of articles owned by 
the society,” and, according to present plans, will change these 
exhibits about four times a year; it has secured space in the court- 
house for storing its collections and is preserving here the files of 
seven Otter Tail County newspapers; it has appointed “ corre- 
sponding secretaries ” in fifty-six divisions of the county. In addi- 
tion to these activities the society held two meetings in 1928 — one 
at Clitherall on July 1 (see ante, p. 310), and the other at Fergus 
Falls on October 18. Some of the papers read at the earlier 
meeting were published in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal of July 
2,and reprints were “ made at small expense, which were sent to 
members of the society as the first publication of the society.” 
At the Fergus Falls meeting Dr. O. N. Nelson of Battle Lake, 
Mr. Anton Thompson of Fergus Falls, and Mrs. W. L. Patterson 
of Fergus Falls were reélected president, vice president, and secre- 
tary respectively and Mr. E. E. Adams of Fergus Falls was elect- 
ed treasurer. 


A brief history of Pope County by Nels E. Nelson appears in 
the Pope County Tribune of Glenwood for July 5. It gives an 
interesting picture of the Red River trail and the cart trade that 
passed through Pope County in pioneer days. The writer’s con- 
tention that Stockholm, supposedly the first county seat, “ never 
existed in Pope County” is answered by County Auditor L. M. 
Landing in the Tribune for July 12. He quotes a document 
dated February 12, 1867, on file in his office, in which the governor 
proclaims in effect a law for the “ removal of the County Seat of 
Pope County from Stockholm to Glenwood.” The Tribune of 
July 5 also includes some recollections of pioneer days in Pope 
County by Hans Johnshoy of Starbuck. 
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The operation of the first train between St. Paul and White 
Bear village on September 10, 1868, is recalled in an article that 
notes the sixtieth anniversary of the event in the White Bear Press 
of September 6. Extensive quotations from contemporary St. 
Paul newspapers describe this first trip, which took five hundred 
people as guests of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad to 
an “excursion picnic at White Bear.” The importance of the 
event to the pioneer resort may be judged by the fact that the 
visitors were greeted “with firing of cannon, cheering by men, 
and waving of handkerchiefs by ladies.” 


More than a hundred and fifty people attended the summer 
meeting of the Rice County Historical Society at Morristown on 
July 23. The formal program included papers by Mrs. P. W. Gor- 
rie on “ The Founding of Morristown and Its Early History ” and 
by Mr. A. C. Richter on early days in the community. These 
papers appear in a “ Special Historical Edition” of the Morris- 
town Press issued on July 23 in connection with the meeting. 
The issue includes also an account of the early history of Warsaw, 
sketches of some of the pioneers of the region, and a statement 
about the work of the local historical society. 


The history of northeastern Minnesota was traced in the Head 
of the Lakes Historical Pageant presented at Duluth under the 
auspices of the David Wisted post of the American Legion on 
July 31 and August 1, 2, and 3. 


Among the sketches of pioneer life in Scott County that have 
been appearing recently in the Shakopee Argus-Tribune are an 
account of the first construction of “ board sidewalks ” in Shak- 
opee, July 26; a list of the Scott County men who served 
with the First Minnesota Voluteer Infantry in the Civil War, 
August 2; and some of the recollections of Mrs. Susan Allen of 
Savage about early days in Credit River Township, September 6. 


A history of the Church of the Transfiguration of Belle Plaine 
was read at the celebration on September 5 of the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of its consecration. A sketch published in the Belle 
Plaine Herald for August 30 reveals that the church traces its 
history back to 1855, when the first Episcopal services held in 
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the community were conducted by the Reverend Timothy Wil- 
coxson. Other names connected with the story of the pioneer 
congregation are those of Bishop Kemper and the Reverend E. 
Steele Peake. 


A sketch based upon the entries in an old account book kept 
by Thomas Doheny “when he operated a warehouse and store 
on the river bank opposite the Jessenland church” in the fifties 
is published in the Belle Plaine Herald of July 12 as one of a 
series of local history articles by Win V. Working. The early 
settlement of Gotha and pioneer life there among the Swedish 
settlers are described in the articles for July 26 and August 2. 


St. Jude’s Episcopal Church of Henderson celebrated with 
appropriate services on July 31 the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
consecration of its building by Bishop Whipple in 1873. The 
history of this congregation, however, begins at a much earlier 
date, for it was organized in 1856 by the missionary, E. Steele 
Peake. 


At the Monson Lake Memorial Park near Sunburg the second 
annual program commemorating the massacre of thirteen pioneers 
of this vicinity during the Sioux War of 1862 was presented on 
August 19 under the auspices of the Monson Lake Memorial 
Association. 


An organization known as the Todd County Old Settlers’ His- 
torical Society was formed at Long Prairie on August 24. On 
July 5 the Long Prairie Leader, codperating with the leaders of 
the movement to form this society, published requests that the 
names of the first settlers and of the oldest living resident of each 
township in the county be sent to the newspaper. As a result many 
interviews and letters relating to pioneers and the early settle- 
ment of the county were published in the Leader during the 
summer. 


Items about the village of St. Michael published in the Buffalo 
Journal of September 6 include an account of the incorporation 
of the village in 1889 and some recollections of Mr. Emil Gutz- 
willer, who has lived in the vicinity since 1856. 
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The issue of the Canby News for September 7 is a “ Golden 
Anniversary Edition” commemorating the passing of fifty years 
since the paper was founded by Addison M. Morrison. A sketch 
of the founder and some recollections of his wife appear on 
the front page of the issue. Other articles of historical interest 
in the number include an account of the “ Beginnings of the Canby 
Community” by Mrs. Samuel Lewison; a sketch of the first 
school, established in 1877, as recalled by the teacher, Mr. Andrew 
Ouverson; and a description of the fire that swept the business 
section in 1893, reprinted from the News of the time. Among 
the illustrations are a picture of a sod house and a view of Canby 


in 1881. 


Three articles describing the growth of the Twin Cities and 
their development as a metropolitan center appear in the Review 
of Reviews for July. In the first Howard Elliott gives an account 
of the region for which these cities form the gateway, “ The Great 
Northwest.” He uses the term in its broad sense, including Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon in 
his survey. Since Mr. Elliott was chairman of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, his chief interest was naturally in the 
transportation facilities that have given this region a certain unity, 
and he sketches the growth of the railroads between Minnesota 
and the Pacific coast from 1870, when Jay Cooke began his opera- 
tions at Duluth. “ Minneapolis: Industrial Capital of the North- 
west ” is described by Henry Adams Bellows, who emphasizes the 
importance of wheat and lumber in the development of the Mill 
City. In surveying the cultural progress of the city he writes: 
“ Observe how at every point we get back again to the beginning 
of our story: wheat and lumber.” He tells how Mr. Elbert L. 
Carpenter, a lumberman, “ and the group of citizens which he has 
rallied about him, have entitled the Minneapolis orchestra to a high 
position among America’s musical organizations”; how “at the 
University, Pillsbury Hall stands as one of the many memorials 
to Governor John S. Pillsbury” of milling fame; and how “ the 
Walker Art Gallery represents the wise exchange of lumber for 
paintings.” In the article on “St. Paul: Trade and Transporta- 
tion Center of the Northwest,” Herbert Lefkovitz tells a story 
of oxcarts, steamboats, and locomotives. He relates that “on the 
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same day in 1862 on which the first locomotive whistle in St. Paul 
sounded the commencement of a new order, one of these caravans 
of forty carts reached the city with $15,000 worth of furs, mocca- 
sins and dried buffalo tongue.” The contrasts between the two 
cities are well summarized by Mr. Bellows in one brief state- 
ment —“ from Nicollet Avenue to Robert Street you have ‘ gone 


East.’” 


A sketch of the history of Stanley Hall, a girl’s boarding school 
established in 1890 in Minneapolis, appears in the Minneapolis 
Journal for July 20. It calls attention to the fact that the buildings 
occupied by the school, which closed its doors five years ago, are 
being demolished. 


An interesting use of historical materials for advertising pur- 
poses is being made by the Merchants National Bank and the 
Merchants Trust Company of St. Paul in a leaflet published occa- 
sionally under the title Today and Yesterday in Saint Paul. Each 
number includes a picture accompanied by a brief sketch of some 
landmark, person, or activity of importance in the early history of 
the city. The originals of most of the pictures are in the museum 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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